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ROVAL-the standard typewriter 


Office typewriter margins— 
“Magic” Margin, automatic 


margin both left and right 





All These Features, Too! 


® Right and Left “‘Magic”’ Margin! 


® Speed-King Keyboard and high- 
speed key action! 


® Finger-Flow Keys of non-glare 
Plastic! 


® Finger Comfort Carriage Controls! 
® “Touch Control”! 
® Adjustable Paper Support! 


® Larger Cylinder Knobs! 





® Rapid Ribbon Changer! 
| * Paper Lock Scale! 


Picture Window Writing line visi- 
‘ity and full 9-inch writing line! 


© New Triple Spacing! 


® New Contour Case! 











Why you should have a Royal Portable at Home! 


As you can see at a glance, the 
Royal Portable is like an office type- 
writer in three important ways: 


1 Keyboard. « 2 Position of con- 
trols. ¢ 3 Touch. 


These are the most important fea- 
tures for home practice that aid speed 
and accuracy of typing at school. 

Thus, you save time at school. You 
learn faster. You learn easier. And 
you have the chance of getting a 
better-paid job later on. 


In addition—says World Champion 


Portable Typist Cortez W. Peters, 
“This typewriter has the right feel— 
and how! I will do 140 to 150 words 


per minute on it from straight copy.” 


Ben Posner, Renowned Speed Typ- 
ist, tells you: “Its easy-writing qual- 
ities convince me this new Royal is 
far ahead of anything ever developed 
in the portable field.” 


Decide today to help your future 
business career by owning a new 
Royal Portable soon—the easiest- 
writing portable ever built! 


ROYAL—World’s No. 1 Portable 


The Easiest-writing Portable Ever Built! 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Successtul Necretarie@S prerer MicRometric CARBON 












"The Washington School 
for Secretaries uses 
Micrometric Carbon Paper 
exclusively," 


says MRS. ADRIA B. LYNHAM, 
Director; 


"That numbered scale 
helps students develop 
letter-placement and save 
guessing time." 


In Washington, New York and Newark, N. J., the Washington 
School for Secretaries trains students to type letters 
neatly, without waste of time and stationery. 


Webster's Micrometric Carbon Paper helps by eliminating 
guess work. It shows exactly how many lines of typing 
Space remain on a page. It saves time and stationery 
otherwise wasted in retyping poorly spaced letters. The 
edge scale is also handy for removing the carbon paper. 
It keeps hands clean and copies free from smudges. 


That's why this remarkable office helper is the first 
choice of the "first ladies of American business." 
Students who learn about Micrometric in school acquire 
One more qualification of an experienced secretary. 
Get acquainted with it now! 


F. S$. WEBSTER COMPANY 


17 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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ID YOU EVER see a dream walk- 
D ing? We did. And we promptly 

named it Tessie and put it right 
on our cover, almost before it, she, TEssir, 
could cash her first salary check. You will 
read all about Tessie on page 297 and 
see some of her work on page 338. 

We didn’t want an ordinary photo- 
graph to introduce Tessie to you; instead, 
we wanted an artist’s drawing that might, 
somehow, bring into the picture some of 
the things we see in Tessie. Result: the 
picture you see on the cover, just as the 
artist saw her when she came to the door 
and said, “Yes?” 

The artist who prepared the drawing is 
Mrs. Marge Pritty, very well known in 
New York’s upper advertising circles. 
“Elsie” and family, of Borden Milk fame, 
are among Mrs. Pritty’s protéges, too. 

We think so highly of Tessie that, in 
nicknaming her, we gave her the highest 
accolade we could think of—our own ini- 
tials blended into a name. To us, Tessie 
of T.S. is worth being like. 


For Men Only 





PVHERE’S SHORTHAND in the air down at 

Tulsa (Oklahoma) University, as wit- 
ness this pic by Photographer Bob Me- 
Cormack. Not only the girls there acquire 
the “winged art.” A special class is in 
operation for fellows studying office 
management. Part of their homework is 
to take personal-use shorthand notes. 
During last fall’s World Series, the class 
did that by listening to the games and 
recording as much as possible of the 
radio broadcast. 

Those blackboard notes above the head 
of this student—“Personal-use shorthand 
for men only. Tulsa University class tak- 
ing notes after nine lessons”—are those 
of Clyde I. Blanchard, instructor of 
the class and well-known author of 
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shorthand textbooks (father, incidentally, 
of the Cover Man of our February issue, 
Lee Benham Blanchard ). 

Did you ever try radio dictation your- 
self? Looks easy here, doesn’t it? Radio's 
one dictator you can always count on 
when youre ‘wanting “speed” practice. 


FROM AND TO 


THE EDITOR 





Wasn’t Done on Purpose! 


EAR Eprror: We live in the Ozark 

hills, but we don’t think we have 
been asleep while new English rules on 
the use of verbs have been made. 

In your “Transcription Teaser” in the 
November issue, shouldn't you use began 
in Line 9 instead of begun? It is not 
listed as an error, but we cannot find a 
rule allowing this. MARY 
FRANCES POE and KATIE 
YEAR SHORTHAND CLASS, 


Is there one? 
ROGERS, FIRST- 
MOUNTAIN GROVE 
(MISSOURL) HIGH SCHOOL. 
No, “began” is correct. We regret the 
oversight, naturally; but it is most grati- 
fying to learn that careful readers like 
and Elsie B. Gath (Long Beach, 
California ) interested enough to 
us about the error. It shows that 
the Teasers really are being studied in 
detail. 


you 
are 
write 


Southern Hospitality 





DEAR 


Eprror: This is the fifth year 
that the Lord Baltimore Hotel has spon- 
sored a huge party exclusively for one 
of the most important cogs in American 
business—the Private Secr¢ tary... . Start- 
ing as a public relations gesture to the 
men with whose representatives the Hotel 
does business, the first Secretaries Party 
had an invited guest list of about fifty, 
each of whom qualified by being confi- 
dential or private secretary to a top ex- 
ecutive. In the five years since it began, 
this list has grown to about five hundred. 
It is such a popular party here in Balti- 
more that those who do not receive an 
engraved invitation feel definitely “left 
out.” For all I know, they start worrying 
about their jobs! 


To the best of our knowledge, it is 
the only affair of its magnitude that 
acknowledges with concrete evidence 
(buffet supper, and a “take home” pres- 
ent) the very essential part these smart 
and attractive young women play in the 
business life of America’s important in- 
dustries.—R. I. HIGHLEYMAN, EMERY 
VERTISING BALTIMORE, 
MARYLAND, 


AD- 
CORPORATION, 


We, like Mr. Highleyman, know of no 
other tribute of the kind (correct us, 
readers, if we're wrong) being paid to 
our country’s Girl Fridays. Our hearty 
congratulations to Mr. Howard Busick, 
vice-president of the Lord Baltimore, who 
conceived this unique tribute; and our 
thanks to both gentlemen for giving us 
the news and lending us the photo show- 
ing some of the girls being served their 
Lobster Newburg and fixin’s. Sorry we 
only had room for a small part of the pic. 


Dr. John Robert Gregg 
Memorial Award 





Dear Eprror: To honor a great edu- 
cator who has made it possible for so 
many young people to succeed in life, and 
to recognize outstanding work in short- 
hand, El Club Cervantes of John Harris 
High School ( Harrisburg, Pennsylvania ) 
originated, back in April, 1948, the idea 
of a commemorative medal [shown here]. 
It took time to obtain a satisfactory de- 
sign and to have the medals cast, but the 
first of the medals were ready last vear, 
and a lot is to be struck off this 
spring. They are available to any school 
wishing to reward student merit in short- 
hand with a memento of the inventor of 
Gregg Shorthand. 

Already the medal has been sent to 
twenty-five states and four foreign coun- 


new 


tries; and inquiries have come from the 
Fiji Islands, Malaya, and Europe. Orders 
for medals to be awarded this school 
year should be placed before March 20, 
written on school letterheads and ad- 
dressed to me at P. O. Box 1110, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. (price, $3.50 
each). These attractive medals are two 
inches in diameter and one-fourth inch 
in thickness. 

Any profit realized from the sale of 
these awards will go toward a scholarship 
to enable worthy students to continue 
their studies in colleges and universities. 

EARL F. WELLER, CLUB ADVISOR. 


National Commercial Contest 


Dear Eprror: Timed typewriting tests, 
shorthand speed competitions, and book- 
keeping examinations will be held in 
Memphis on May 5 under the auspices of 
Pi Rho Zeta, International, business fra- 
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«is the new, the modern, 
the better way to erase 
errors in Typewriting, 
Pencil or Ink. 


It isn't only that EraserStik 
looks like a pencil and 
sharpens like a pencil 
that it has become habit 
in so many offices. 


It's because EraserStik 
is so right, so convenient, 
so uniquely useful for 
difficult erasing jobs. 


Use it against the platen 
of your machine to cor- 
rect a single letter of a 
word without smearing 
the adjacent area. That's 
something that EraserStik 
does better and cleaner 
than any conventional 
type eraser, 


Another thing, your 
fingers stay clean. There's 
no staining from touching 
the ribbon or the type. 
Clean fingers mean clean 
letters. 


To be an efficient, highly- 
paid Secretary, get the 
EraserStik habit. See your 
Dealer today. 


FABER CASTEcE 
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THIS MODERN 


COPY HOLDER 


® Saves Eyestrain 
@ Promotes Accuracy 


@ Can be put away in 
desk drawer when not 
in use 


© Portable—does not 
© Adjustable to Vision have to be attached 


e Will take any size to desk 
copy up to 20 inches @ Holds your notebook 


only 9417-75 pus TAX 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15 inch eye guide extension $1.25 
20 inch eye guide extension $1.50 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CIRCULAR 


@ Increases Production 


RITE-LINE CORP. 1°25—!5th St: NW 


Washington 5, D.C. 
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SHOP 
BUSINESS 


™ DIRECT MAIL 
w LAYOUT 
PRODUCTION METHODS wm COPY 


LITTLE CAPITAL NEEDED Want secu- 
rity and independence of your own busi- 
ness or fine salary job? NOW is the time 
to start. No previous experience needed. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN We show 
you how to add to your present income 
right now. We give you complete plans 
for starting and operating your own 
business. Many make $5,000 to $10,000 
yearly. 


a 
Sy en 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 








SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Armstrong Schools, Dept. T.S. 3 
7217 South Broadway 
Los Angeles (3), California 


Please send FREE book on Advertising 
Name .... 
Address .... 


City Zone State 
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ternity, and the Memphis Chapter of the 
National Secretaries Association. Stenog- 
raphers and typists as well as comme cial 
students are invited to pe artic ips ate. Appli- 
cation blanks and full details of the Con- 
test can be obtained from the National 
Contest Chairman, 1168 Poplar Avenue, 
Memphis 5, Tennessee.—HELEN E. HAW- 
KINS, DIRECTOR MILLER-HAWKINS SCHOOL, 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 


IN THE NEWS 





Diamond Jubilee Celebration 


FPVHEY ARE STILL TALKING about the 
D wonderful program put on by Louis 
Goldstein and his Diamond Jubilee Com- 
mittee for the 75th annual convention of 
New York State shorthand reporters at 
the Statler (New York City), Décember 
15-17. More than a resolution of thanks 
rewarded Chairman Goldstein this year 
—a dinner in his honor was given on 
February 2, to express his fellow mem- 
bers’ appreciation. 

A cherished memento of the Jubilee is 
the Gavel presented to the Association by 
the Incorporated Phonographic Society 
of London—a gavel they had had made 
from wood “bombed out” of the Parlia- 
ment buildings during the War, a gift 
from the oldest shorthand society in the 
world to the second oldest association. 

Of particular interest among the 
speeches made was that of General Tel- 
ford Taylor at the banquet Saturday 
night, relating some of his experiences as 
chief prosecutor at the War Crimes Trials 
at Nuremberg. Some of those trials, as it 
happens, were reported by members of 
the Association. 

The new officers: Arthur F. Weld, 
Glens Falls, president; Herman Lauter, 
New York, Executive Committee chair- 
man; Samuel S. Sklarew, New York, sec- 
retary-treasurer; Louis Goldstein, New 
York, honorary secretary; Willard B. 
Bottome, New York, historian. 


Reporter Changes 


 geneelaige reported to Topay’s SECRE- 
TARY are these changes in reporter's 
positions: 

Andrew Thelian, from Cleveland to 
San Francisco, general reporting. Harold 
Erickson, from Kansas City to Chicago, 
State’s Attorney’s Office. Robert Bails, 
from Toledo to Grand Rapids, official re- 
porter. Lewis Matsuoka, from New York 
City to Chicago, new position not speci- 
fied. Ken Petersen, from Conrad, Mon- 
tana, to Clinton, Iowa, official reporter. 

Reporting positions are open every- 
where, reports Gregg College, which 
had on file at one time last year requests 
for reporters to fill openings in Detroit, 
Albany, Omaha, and Bristol ( Virginia )— 
even telephoned inquiries from Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis. 

If you know of new reporting appoint- 
ments at any time, we'll appreciate your 
passing the news on to us. 
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| DIDN'T KNOW 





DIDN'T KNOW how untidy an office 

can look as a result of even a few 
things being disorderly until the after- 
noon I helped out in the next office 
when the secretary went home with a 
cold. I couldn’t keep my mind on the 
typing until I straightened the crooked 
ie picked up the bits of paper 
that had missed the wastebasket, un- 
wound the tangled wire on her telephone, 
stacked the papers in the file basket in a 
neat pile, and evened the few slanting 
slats in the Venetian blinds. Her em- 
ployer watched me while I hurriedly 
straightened these things, and remarked, 
as I sat down again at the typewriter, 
“That’s it! I have often wondered why 
I felt that my secretary is untidy. Her 
work is neat, she is always dressed im- 
maculately, but it’s her overlooking these 
little things that spoils it all!” He must 
have given her a polite hint, since even 
the “little things” are in perfect order 
in their office now. 


DIDN'T KNOW how helpful keeping one’s 

ears open in an office can be until 
one morning I overheard my employer 
make a luncheon engagement with a 
customer for that noon. As lunch time 
came nearer and nearer, and my employ- 
er showed no indications of getting re ~ady 
to leave, I reminded him of his engage- 
ment. He was grateful to me, since he 
had forgotten an engagement with this 
customer once before. Now I make it a 
point to listen to business conversations. 
My employer is a busy person and it is 
part of my job to help him remember. 


—VinciniA D. BRANCH 


THE 


ANSWER WOMAN 


SAYS 


On the attention line in the heading 

* of a letter, when the word “Attention” 

is omitted before the name, as Mr. L. M. 
Smith, Cashier instead of Attention Mr. 
L. M. Smith, should it also be eliminated 
on the envelope? If no title is given, is it 
still correct to omit the word “Attention” 
in the letter and on the envelope and just 
give the name on the attention line?— 


N. G. 


A. The practice of omitting the word 
“Attention” before a person’s name on 
both the letter and the enve lope is becom- 
ing increasingly common. It is considered 
an economy ‘a time, and the position in 
both cases really indicates clearly that 
attention is directed. In no case, however, 
should a title be omitted. It is a rule of 
correspondence that every person be giv- 
en some title, “Mr.” of course, being the 
most frequently used one. 
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INTRODUCING 





NE DAY just after New Year’s, the employment 
agency called our magazine office. 

“We've got her, this time,” Mr. Harkness said. “We 
think the girl we re sending over is perfect—youll love 
her.” 

He was right. She was perfect—just about. And we 
do love her. We want you to meet her, because she’s 
going to be important to you. 

She’s tall—almost five feet seven, I heard her tell 
one of the girls. And she’s blond, with green—not 
blue—eyes that have flakes of golden brown in them. 
She has bangs and—oh, yes—a figure that our mail- 
room boy, who is considered something of an authori- 
ty in these matters, has rated “entirely adequate.” 

Tessie is young. Tessie is bright and pert and so 
much of a joy to have working here at the office that 
we decided something about her the other day. Tessie 
is an editor's dream of a reader. Tessie is you . . . right 
under our noses. A girl on her way up in business. 


I wisH you could sit at this desk a minute—right here 
where I'm typing—and catch her reflection through a 
half-open door in the next office. It’s 12:15 and she’s 
on her way to lunch. It’s raining in New York today 
(Tessie always spoofs about New York rain; says it 
isn’t “clean like the rain we have in Springfield.” ) But 
clean rain or “dirty,” Tessie has a way of dressing for 
it. She’s putting on her yellow corduroy raincoat; one 
of the ones we showed in our February issue. One of 
Tessie’s jobs in her capacity as “editorial secretary and 
assistant” is helping in the fashion department. Last 








month she fell in love with the yellow corduroy and, 
sure enough, two pay checks later she popped up with 
one. She looks wonderful in it, too. 

There’s a kind of aliveness about her movements 
the way she’s putting on her gloves, for instance, that 
makes you say, “Here’s somebody special.” 


BuT WE'VE TOLD you enough about her. You're going 
to have a chance to judge for yourself. Tessie is going 
to take over several things for us here at the magazine. 
Because she is so very much like you, we felt she'd be 
a wonderful “Reader’s Representative” to handle our 
departments that deal with your response. Ones like 
The Answer Woman, the Shopping column, and Let- 
ters. We're even giving her by-lines on some of them. 
If you have any queries or comments, brickbats or 
bouquets for any of those departments, write TESSIE, 
Topay’s Secretary. No last name is necessary—besides, 
it’s a secret. 

But it’s no secret what we think of our new Edito- 
rial Secretary. See if you don’t agree that she’s 
“special”! 
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intelligence — these attributes are part of CAREER 
CONDUCT, the go-factor of efficiency. 


HERE ARE THREE POPULAR BOOKS THAT 
GIVE INFORMATION AND TRAINING IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS PERSONALITY... 


ETIQUETTE IN The book that presents both the answers to social problems in business and 
BUSINESS @ Systematic program for personal development in the social skills. It is 
not only a volume of permanent reference value, but also a carefully 
Carney ; : ‘ter : ; 
planned text, complete with topic organization, study guides, illustra- 
tions, and personal-development exercises. Etiquette in Business deals 
effectively with such problems as meeting difficult’ business situations, 
writing tactful letters, talking before business groups, travel, entertain- 
ment, proper grooming, and many others. It’s the text-handbook for devel- 
oping social dexterity among career business workers. 514 Pages. Illustrat- 
ed. List, $3.25. 


FITTING YOURSELF [This lively overview gives a comprehensive outline of the different kinds 
FOR BUSINESS of office jobs—stenographic, bookkeeping, clerical—and the levels of achieve- 
ment within each. Packed with the author's own experience, Fitting Your- 
MacGibbon . 
self for Business tells exactly where and how to get the right start and 
how to grow and advance in the job. Through the use of illustrations, ques- 
tions, projects, and case stories, it offers easy orientation to business routine 
and helps eliminate much of that trial and error at the outset of the office 

career. 456 Pages. List, $2.50. 


WHAT DO | Personality traits and the essential social-business conventions are the 
DO NOW?. emphasis of this handy little guide. You will find all the most useful in- 


formation and guidance on business conduct and dress logically arranged 


Payne . : 
y for easy study or reference. 120 Pages. List, $1.20. 
GREGG New York 18 @ 330 W. 42 St. 
Chicago 6 @ 111 N. Canal St. 
Order these books from your nearest Gregg Office. of San Francisco 4 @ 68 Post St. 


McGraw-Hill Dallas 1 @ 2210 Pacific Ave. 
Toronto 1 & 50 York St. 


London W.C.1 @ 51 Russell Sq. 
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AT 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH 
NEW YORK CITY 


by Helen Hulett Searl 


IGH IN THE TOWER of Riverside Church in 

New York City is the office of Dr. Robert J. 
McCracken, the church’s preaching minister. The 
room is paneled in oak, with bookshelves lining the 
walls, and tapestry curtains frame its mullioned case- 
ment windows that look out on the sweep of Riverside 
Drive and the Hudson River beyond. 

At adjoining desks in the quiet room sit two young 
women who are secretaries to the minister of one of 
the most famous churches in America. The two are 
opposites in appearance and temperament. Miss Rilda 
M. Marsh is a small brunette, who speaks deliberately, 
with a humorous little smile lurking around her lips 
and in the depths of her hazel eyes. Miss Ellen Mary 
French, a slender blonde, surprises you with the youth- 
ful seriousness of her face and speech. The paths that 
brought them together in this work resemble the seg- 
ment of Riverside Drive (seen from the windows) 
where the traffic separates to flow around Grant's 
Tomb and joins again in a single stream. 





Photograph by Ward Allan Howe 


WELL Let each of them tell her story in her own 
words, Miss Marsh first, because she holds priority 
over Miss French in tenure of her job, having come 
to Dr. McCracken in 1946 while Miss French joined 
the staff a year and a half later: 

“I was born on a farm in Pennsylvania and went to 
teachers college after finishing high school,” she 
began. “My first (and last) teaching job was in a 
rural school, where I not only taught eight grades but 
built the fires also, and swept the floor. Actual expe- 
rience in the classroom convinced me I should give up 
teaching and become a secretary. I took a business 
course at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and had several dif- 
ferent jobs. But, somehow, I didn’t feel quite satisfied 
that I had found my real place in life. 

“It was while working in a business office in Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania,” she went on, “and giving prac- 
tically all of my spare time to work in religious educa- 
tion in a church there, that the minister of the church 
put me on the right track by suggesting that I take 
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Preaching minister of famed Riverside Church is Dr. Robert 
J. McCracken, successor to Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


up religious education as my vocation. So I enrolled 
in the Andover-Newton Theological School at Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts, meeting my expenses by work- 
ing as secretary to a Baptist minister. My first church 
job was in Burlington, Vermont, as director of religious 
education. From there I went to Ohio as secretary to 
the president of Denison University, but I soon came 
back East to be assistant to the minister of Calvary 
Baptist Church in Providence, Rhode Island. 

“My next move was to the Church of the Redeemer 
in Yonkers, New York, as director of religious educa- 
tion, and from there,” she explained, “it was but a short 
jump to New York City and a secretarial position with 
the Congregational Church Association. It was while 
working as secretary to Dr. Eugene C. Carder, for- 
merly one of the ministers of Riverside Church and at 
that time head of the Protestant Council of the City of 
New York, that I called at Riverside Church to ask if 
they could recommend secretaries for the Council. 
Far from having secretaries to place, I was told they 
were in urgent need of a secretary for the new min- 
ister who was succeeding Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

“I was interviewed and got the job,” she said with 
a smile, “coming in the day after Dr. McCracken 
preached his first sermon. I had been coming to the 
church during summer periods, whenever I could, for 
years and had worked here as a volunteer in the 
Church School one year. Now I was here—officially. 
It was like a dream come true!” 

Ellen French's experience is quite different: 





Reprints of Dr. MeCracken’s sermons mean proofreading 


for Ellen French (holding the Bible) and Rilda Marsh. 


“I was born in New York City,” she began, “but was 
taken by my parents to Chile to live when I was a 
baby. I grew up there and in Argentina. I loved South 
America. I went to a British private school, but I 
spoke Spanish as early as I did English. I was in the 
ninth grade when we came back to the States. I at- 
tended Rollins College in Winter Park, Florida, for a 
year, but it was from Hood College in Frederick, 
Maryland, that I was graduated and there secured a 
scholarship to the Temple Secretarial School in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where I had my secretarial training. 

“My first job was with the War Department,” she 
continued. “When war started I went into the WAC, 
where I served for thirty-three months. After basic 
training in Georgia, I was sent to Texas for Army Ad- 
ministration training. I sweltered through a summer 
there and in the dead of winter found myself at 
Sault Ste. Marie on the Canadian border,” she added 
wryly. “Two more camps, in Illinois, and the war was 
over. It was hard work, but meeting all kinds of 
people was a wonderful experience. 

“I was employed for a few months in a manufac- 
turing concern and then went back to Washington, 
to a Civil Service job in the State Department. I 
loved the excitement of Washington but not the red 
tape, so I decided to seek my fortune in New York. 
During a temporary job, not very satisfactory, I was 
attending the Riverside Church on Sundays. I liked 
the congenial atmosphere; and one day, when I was 
looking for work, I was inspired to call the church 
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Duty every third Sunday for the secretaries in- 
cludes checking organ renditions (heard through 
amplifier at Miss Marsh’s left) against the music. 


office. There was a vacancy. When I asked about the 
salary, the voice at the other end of the wire, a wom- 
an’s, asked, ‘Is that all you're interested in?’ I said 
no, but that it was a consideration. This staff member, 
whom I have since come to know and admire, still 
laughs with me over the episode.” 

Miss French smiled at the recollection. “You see, all 
church salaries are lower than commercial jobs. But 
| expect to survive,” she said with quick assurance. 
“You get a satisfaction out of religious work that 
compensates for the smaller pay. It is mentally and 
morally exhilarating to work with a man like Dr. Mc- 
Cracken, and a rare privilege to be associated with 
such an outstanding personality. I am convinced, in 
looking back, that the reason I was so uneasy in the 
jobs I had before and wanted to change was that I 
felt what I was doing wasn’t really worth while.” 


DuRING THE WorkKDAY, the two girls divide their duties, 
Miss Marsh handling Dr. McCracken’s lectures, ser- 
mons, and everything pertaining to his many speaking 
engagements and the scripts for his frequent radio 
programs, such as “Faith in Our Time” and “The Sun- 
day Radio Chapel.” She does library research, check- 
ing such matters as quotations and dates. This is 
important, for Dr. McCracken, a widely read and 
cultured Scot, is apt to quote anything from Gals- 
worthy and English and American poets and current 
plays to Shakespeare or some erudite theologian. He 
received his first D.D. degree from McMaster Univer- 
sity, later returning to the University of Glasgow, his 
Alma Mater, for a similar degree. He has, since com- 
ing here, been honored by various colleges, including 
Bucknell, Colgate, and Columbia. (Turn to page 339) 
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Photographs of Miss French and Miss Marsh by Lionel Crawford 
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Church members wishing pastoral counseling with Dr. 
McCracken request their appointments through Miss 
French who also handles his large correspondence. 





Miss Marsh pauses on the steps leading to the 
chapel where services for the staff are often given. 
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lf your paycheck these days is wearing that “Sieve Look,” 
try this experiment: The next time you buy even a 
blouse, handcuff those “Run-Away Dollars” and see how... . 


You Can Give Yourself a Krier | 


by Eleanor Morritt 


Consumer Education Department 


OU MAY THINK the only way to get a raise is 

to ask your boss for more money. There’s another 
way—and it can be just as effective as a larger pay 
check. 

You can give yourself a raise by spending your 
present income more effectively! Whether you make 
$25 or $100 a week, your money can fritter away on 
things that have no lasting value—or it can buy what 
you really need and want: 

First of all, make up your mind what you really 
want your money to buy: new clothes, a trip to a 
smart resort this summer, a new phonograph, a cam- 
era, a tennis racquet? Why not write down some of 
your wishes? List the things you want soon .. . the 
things you want during the next year . . . the things 
you d like in the future. You'll be amazed to find that 
you can make many of your wishes come true when 
they are a part of planned spending. 


THIS SPENDING PLAN doesn't involve tiresome book- 
keeping. It is simply a way of writing down your in- 
come and your needs so that you can see them and 
work out a spending plan to fit. 

If you live with your parents, your needs will be 
different from those of the secretary who lives in a 





Household Finance Corporation 


rented room or apartment. If you are married and 
have your own home, your needs will be still different. 
You see, no “average” plan will fit your individual 
situation. Budgets based on “average” situations just 
don't fit, and so they're often given up. Your spending 
plan should help you to live within your income, to 
achieve your plans and wishes. 
Here are the four main steps in making a spending 

plan, or budget: 

(1) Write down your total income 

(2) Estimate your expenses and needs 


+ 


3) Make a trial balance 


(4) Make your final spending plan. 

Start with your income—your salary. If you are 
single, you may spend the entire amount for your own 
needs. Or you may contribute part of your income to 
your parents. If you are married, you may combine 
your earnings with your husband's income. Other 
sources of income may be bonuses, gifts, allowances, 
and earnings from odd jobs or hobbies. Include these 
in your plan—they may be the key to your wishes. I 
Aunt Hattie sends you a $10 bill every Christmas, 
regular as clockwork, include it in your plan. Dont 
let it melt away—spend it for Something Special. The 
total income, your take-home pay, is the amount to 
use in planning your budget. Your spending plan is 
worked out on the basis of your budget periods— 
twelve if you are paid once a month, and so on. 

Now estimate your expenses and needs to find out 
how your income is spent. These expenses may be 
divided into four kinds: 

Future fixed expenses—rent, insurance, association 
or club dues; interest or regular payments on loans, 
and possibly school tuition or textbooks. 

Future flexible expenses—clothing; contributions to 
church, charities, civic groups; medical and dental 
care; entertainment; gifts; yearly magazine subscrip- 
tions; and a cushion for emergencies. 

Past unpaid bills—unpaid bills or loans from family, 
friends, or other sources. 
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Day-to-day costs—food, transportation, laundry, dry 
cleaning, cosmetics, bathroom supplies, stationery, 
postage, newspapers. 

Dividing your expenses into kinds will help you plan 
for their payment and work them into your spending 
plan. This method divides expenses as they are paid 
at fixed times during the year, at irregular intervals, 
and from day to day. 

Everything you spend money for should be listed. 
Chart 


periods. Then you can see just how much money is 


expenses of each kind according to budget 
needed each month. 


Give yourself an allowance to pay for lunches, 
transportation to work, and other small daily items. 
You may allow a little extra for cokes or candy, but 
only a certain amount each day so that you can con- 
trol these “dribble” items 

Debts should be paid as soon as possible, of course. 
Plan to pay them by dividing the unpaid amount into 
regular payments to be set aside each budget period 


if you cannot pay the entire amount at once. 


WHEN YOU HAVE LIsTED all your future fixed and future 
flexible expenses, your day-to-day costs and any past 
unpaid bills, vou are ready to make a trial plan. 
Simply subtract your expenses from your total income. 


The balance when all expenses have been subtracted 


will add up to the savings you can use for wishes. 

But what if you have nothing left for wishes? Don't 
be discouraged! Sharpen your pencils. Go back over 
every expense. It’s all written down, so you can se¢ 
where your money is spent. You're sure to find ways 
to cut down some expenses. Maybe you can pay in 
surance premiums semiannually or annually; they will 
cost less that way. Perhaps you can remodel seldom- 
worn clothing, or sew your own garments at a saving. 
Maybe that mid-morning coffee turns into a second 
breakfast you don't really need? By juggling expenses, 
you can balance your trial plan. 

Then you're ready to complete your spending plan. 
Make a chart with budget periods written across the 
top of the page. Divide each budget period into two 
columns, one for planned expenses and one for actual 
amounts spent. Then list expenses down the left side 
future fixed expenses, future flexible expenses, past 
unpaid bills, day-to-day costs, and savings for wishes 
Fill in the amount planned for each group of expenses 
for each budget period. Then, as you go along, write 
in what you actually spend. At the end of the yeal 
youll have a complete record of your spending. 

Once your spending plan is running smoothly, you'll 
find real satisfaction in making vow money buy what 
you want it to buy. Youll find that a spending plan is 


' 
as good as a raise, 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


CLOTHES—COSMETICS—PERMANENTS: 


How Much Do You Spend on Them? 


1PD° YOU HAVE seven blouses for office wear? Do 
you pay $11 for your shoes and $60 for your 
winter coat? 

Believe it or not—that’s about average for secretaries. 
So let us not hear any wails: “I haven't a thing to 
wear!” "Tain't necessarily so. We have the statistics to 
prove it. 

This month, for our budget issue, we polled hun- 
dreds of secretaries around the country. Going down 
the list of almost every office-wardrobe item and 
beauty aid we could think of, we asked: “How Many 
Do You Have?” and “How Much Did It Cost?” Their 
co-operation —and candor — was gratifying, and the 
results we were able to compile are very enlightening 
indeed. This is what they told us: 


THE AVERAGE SECRETARY S OFFICE WARDROBE consists of 
five pairs of shoes, seven blouses, four skirts, three 
suits, and four dresses for office wear. She pays about 
$11 for her shoes, $6 for her blouses, $8 for her skirts, 
$40 for her suits, and $16 for her dresses. 

To keep her warm during winter’s cold blasts, she 
has two cloth coats, for which she pays about $60 
apiece. This may or may not be news to you, but the 
average secretary does not own a fur coat. The 40 per 
cent who do own fur coats paid approximately $300 
for them. 

Maybe it’s only “raining violets,” but not all of our 
girls seem prepared for it; for 25 per cent of them do 
not own a raincoat. The 75 per cent who do paid about 
$20 for them. The average secretary has two pairs of 
rubbers and one umbrella, for which she paid $4 and 
$6 respectively. 

Miss Average believes in a variety of accessories to 
complement her outfits. She pays about $4 a pair for 
gloves, and boasts four pairs; $8 for her purses (she 
averages three); $7 for hats, and, again, she has three. 
She adds color to her ensemble with four scarfs, for 
which she pays $2 apiece, plus two eye-catching belts 
that cost about $3 each. 

Ninety per cent of the secretaries we polled have at 
least one watch, and the average price paid is $70. 
This leaves 10 per cent of our secretaries wondering 
what time it is. 


Is THERE SUCH A THING as office jewelry? There cer- 
tainly is, and Miss Average sets the style for it: small 


by Constance L. Halpin 


earrings that won't be cumbersome when making 
phone calls; non-jangling bracelets that don’t rival a 
carillon when you're taking dictation or typing. The 
average secretary has six pairs of earrings and pays 
about $3 a pair for them. Also, in her jewelry box, are 
two “good” bracelets costing about $8 each, four pins 
(about $4), and four necklaces ($5). 

If you have wisps of hair falling flatly over your 
forehead, chances are you're one of the 26 per cent we 
polled who do not have permanents. The 46 per cent 
that prefer professional permanents pay an average of 
$20 a year for them. The 28 per cent who like home 
permanents pay approximately $5 a year for them. 
Sixty-two per cent df our secretaries religiously bring 
out the bobby pins each night and set some curls in 
their hair. The other 38 per cent visit a beauty shop 
quite regularly and get professional settings at an an- 
nual cost of about $30. 


THE AVERAGE SECRETARY evidently heeds the rule to go 
“light” on make-up during office hours, for she spends 
less than $35 a year (!) for her office cosmetics. 

Taking each beauty aid individually, she spends: $6 
a year on lipstick, $3 a year on powder, and $2 yearly 
on rouge. That delicate fragrance she leaves as she 
swishes past your desk costs her about $8 a year. 

Her hands receive some “notion of lotion”’—about 
$3’s worth annually—and her skin rates $4 invested for 
complexion cream. Other grooming needs include $3 a 
year for nail polish and emory boards, so that she can 
be proud of her hands. 

Here are some sideline statistics our survey gave us 
that may be of interest to you. Two per cent of the 
secretaries we polled do not use lipstick; 20 per cent 
do not use powder; 40 per cent do not use rouge; and 
12 per cent do not use cologne. So, these secretaries 
have an even smaller yearly outlay for cosmetics. 


THAT ABOUT COMPLETES our survey. How did you rate? 
If you were below average, just make up your mind to 
treat yourself to a new skirt next payday. If you were 
above, on the other hand, why not take that $5 you 
were saving for another pair of shoes and put it to- 
ward a Government Savings Bond? You know, that’s 
real insurance that the Average Secretary will always 
be free to spend her earnings on such trivial—but 
wonderful—things as clothes, cosmetics, permanents! 
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Being a secretary in a department store 
as big and busy as Boston’s Filene’s 
means doing your work “on the double,” 


but there are compensations. .. . 9:00 to 5:00 
es a 
AN’T SAY NANCY BROOKS doesn't work hard. Na ncy 


But you'd like her job—almost any girl would 
who's done lunch-hour clothes shopping on the run. 
Nancy never has to shop at noon. She works with 
clothes all day long: the newest ones to come in to N 
Boston's famous Filene’s department store. All she ever 
has to do when a skirt, a suit, or sweater rates her 
affections is order it—at a 20 per cent discount! 

For three years Nancy has been secretary to Mr. 
Edward Bertman, divisional merchandise manager 
for women's sportswear, coats, and suits. She takes Ops 
dictation, too, from ten or twelve buyers in the di- 
vision. For example, she writes orders to England 
for the Oxford Shop buyer, who is pictured on this 
page advising Nancy about an imported coat for her 


spring outfit. at Noon 
Nancy has advance notice of styles—can tip off 


her friends as to what the French designer said about 
the width of next fall's sports skirts, on his recent 
flight over from Paris. 


But THE PRESSURE of work doesn’t give Nancy time 
to daydream about clothes. The outline of her typical 
day includes the routine duties that every secretary 
takes for granted: 

9:00. Nancy dusts furniture in her office and in 
Mr. Bertman’s office. Fills his water pitcher. Opens 
mail. 

9:15. Telephone call from manager of sportswear 
department for early appointment with Mr. Bertman. 
Nancy enters this appointment on his desk calendar 
when she goes in for dictation. Among the letters 
are some to famed French designers Schiaparelli and 
Pierre Balmain. 

9:45. Types her first bulletin of the day to the 
twelve department managers in her division. 

10:15. Nancy transcribes this morning’s notes and 
some last-minute notes of yesterday. 

11:00. Follows up branch assistant buyers to fill 
in daily branch store figures. Calls department man- 
agers to check on selling of ads for three days. Re 
views advertising budget for the month. 


by Frances Avery Faunce 
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Nancy’s boss is often out of town. 
“Holding the fort’ for him takes initiative. 


12:00. To lunch in the employees’ restaurant. 

1:00. More dictation—this time from Mr. Dowling, 
dress buyer. Goes to alteration department to record 
alteration charges. Types second daily bulletin to 
twelve department managers. 

1:45. Nancy signs orders, returns, and cancella- 
tions. Records each one by department in a book. 

2:45. Clips from the Boston daily newspapers all 
Filene ads and competitive ads that apply to her 
division. 

3:00. Types third daily bulletin to twelve depart- 
ment managers. 

3:15. Completes transcription up to the moment. 

4:15. Types fourth and last bulletin of the day 
to the twelve department managers. 

4:30. Nancy checks to see which department man- 
agers are going to New York the next week. Gives 
this list to secretary to the vice-president, who relays 
it to Filene’s New York office. Catches up with filing 
that must necessarily be interrupted innumerable times 
during the day by telephone calls and visitors to Mr. 
Bertman’s office—all of whom have pushed Filene’s 
business ahead. 

5:30. End of day. Nancy’s mail meets the collec- 
tion deadline. Freshening her lipstick, she goes on 
her way, joining the throng of co-workers who pour 
down into the subway station right under her build- 
ing. 


Wir Nancy As A Gurpe, I toured the departments re- 


‘lated to her work, while she answered questions. 


How did you get your present job, I asked. 

Nancy: I started at Filene’s in the department of 
interior display. The picture of me with the Easter 
bunny was taken with some of the men in that de- 
partment: 

Isn't your position as secretary to Mr. Bertman more 
responsible? 

Nancy: It really is. But I learned a lot about dis- 
play during my apprenticeship that helps me now 
that I’m in the merchandising end. 

Is it true, Nancy, that after five years of service here 
at Filene’s, a week's winter vacation is added to your 
two-week summer holiday? 

Naney: Yes, and this will mean much to me be- 
cause skiing is my favorite sport. In the winter I 
usually go to Stowe, Vermont, or to New Hampshire 
for week ends. In summer, I go to Maine and Cape 


Cod. 
You mentioned the breakfasts for new employees 





within the first month of employment here. Did you 
attend one? 

Nancy: No, they've been in effect only a year or 
so. The new girls say they are wonderful because of 
the opportunity to become informally acquainted 
with the key executives in the store. 

Have you taken any of the voluntary or required 
courses for Filene’s employees? 

Nancy: I have taken merchandising courses. This 
is not required, but they helped me understand many 
of the details of my work as a secretary. 

Nancy, do you ever have a hand in fashion shows 
in the store? 

Nancy: Yes, often—either ushering or modeling 
with other Filene girls. 

You spoke of attending Ad Club luncheons. What 
is the Ad Club? 

Naney: The Advertising Club is a club for ad- 
vertising executives from retail stores, agencies, and 
industrial organizations. They have monthly meet- 
ings at Boston hotels and often feature special fashion 
shows and fabric presentations. I attend when the 
subject is related to my field. 

Do you ever have ideas about improving the busi- 
ness here, Nancy? 

Naney: Yes, I do. Through the Filene “Manage- 
ment Council” meetings, were sure that our sug- 
gestions will come to the attention of the heads of 
the business. 

I can imagine the department is proud when you 
hit on a suggestion that is used. 

Naney (smiling): It has happened. 


DICTATION, FOR NANCY, is no small part of her 
work. This comes not only from Mr. Bertman but 
also from any one of the department managers—both 
men and women—in the merchandising division. Her 
everyday shorthand vocabulary finds such words as 
these repeated over and over: merchandise, depart- 
ment, advertising, publicity, fashion, selling, mark- 
down, markup, prices, cost, follow up, basic, stocks, 
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federal reserve, market, number, showing, compett- 
tion, competitors, way 


oy t— 


Fitch 


If you leaf through the pages of Nancy's notebook, 


you will find her shorthand outlines constantly 


sprinkled with amounts of money. She makes sure 
she takes these down correctly and transcribes them 
accurately. The buyers know they can depend on 
her for careful ordering of the right quantity and 
She needs a flair for figures to 


their 


the right sizes, too. 
letters, 
returns of stock. 


write their sign orders, and sign the 
Each month her shorthand meets a good test when 
she takes lengthy of the 


Bertman with his de- 


dictation minutes of the 
council meeting held by Mr. 
partment managers. It pays her to read these notes 
right the first time because her transcription involves 
nine carbon copies. Other routine duties at the type- 
writer include preparing ad plans and daily sales, 
typing and totaling audited sales, and typing what 
Nancy calls the E. P. lists—lists of items that call for 
special selling emphasis. 


RIGHT AT HER DESK Nancy puts through much of her 
work, but she also makes frequent tours around the 





Nancy shows copywriter Elinor Di Pesa 
Mr. Bertman’s OK on _ newspaper 
proof of Filene’s ad. Ordering, selling, 
advertising are all part of Nancy’s job. 






store “on the double.” She’s off to the display depart- 
ment on an errand about signs for stocktaking or for 
a special sale, or to give advertising plans to the 
supervisor there so that he can work out the window 
and interior displays in line with the merchandise. Or, 
again, you may find her in the advertising department 
with the week's plans, which she has mimeographed 
for distribution. These, Nancy says, she copies from 
rough draft—not from dictation. She also checks proof 
with this department before it goes to the 
papers. 


Boston 


MORE OFTEN Bertman is 
out of town. Nancy enjoys using initiative in his ab- 
sence—deciding what she can handle—knowing what to 


refer to one of Mr. 


THAN MOST EMPLOYERS, Mr. 


Bertman’s associates. The order of 
her work Nancy must plan with judgment. No one tells 
her what to do next. And no job must be left hanging 
beyond its due moment. For example, she must fit in 
such diverse duties as preparing Mr. Bertman’s 
monthly follow-up folder, pasting ads in ad books after 
getting results and costs, checking these costs with the 
current statistical report of advertising, and filling in 
unaudited sales for the month. 

Always, always Nancy has her mind working way 
ahead of this week—or even this month. While she is 
picking up important details of yesterday, she is think- 
ing of their bearing on the orders for merchandise for 
sale six months from now. 


The large calendar on the 


wall beside Mr. Bertman’s desk shows not the month 


only, as in many offices, but the entire year. 

NANCY HAS what is known among employers as “drive.” 
Quick at dispatching a multitude of seemingly little 
jobs, not afraid of interruptions, because she keeps a 
cool head, Nancy sees her work so clearly that she 
makes the de tails fit into a pattern of her own daily 
devising; and, so, her secretarial job becomes one with 
imagination and creativeness—as exciting as bustling 
Filene’s itself. 


[Next month Miss Faunce will report her day with two secre- 
taries in an editor’s office. | 








On a visit to her old department, Nancy 
gets a preview of one of the display 
bunnies that will put customers in 
the right mood to buy Easter millinery. 
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ls there a chronic borrower in your office? If you want to keep 


your stapler—and your sanity—learn io say... 


Uhh 


MO AONE 


HRONIC BORROWING on the job can be a 
plague. It comes up in a variety of ways, and 
usually without warning. A girl can pretty well sense 
when her cousin is working up to asking her for the 
loan of her white evening gown, but she is not always 
prepared for borrowers when her mind is occupied 
with business matters. 

There is the delicate problem of guarding confi- 
dential office papers against the would-be borrower. 
Although someone in the firm may lack the nerve to 
ask one of the executives for confidential material, he 
wont hesitate to try to satisfy his curiosity by ap- 
proaching the man’s secretary. Since she is expected 
to have access to the papers, she is placed in an 
awkward position. She has to keep friends—she has to 
keep secrets. 

After a girl has been on a job a reasonable length 
of time, she shouldn't have much trouble knowing 
when such requests are legitimate and when they are 
made only from a prying motive. In the latter case, 
her answer might be: 

“Let's see if I have them, Mr. Jones.” Then, after 
fussing around with papers on top of her desk, 
opening and closing drawers, “Just can’t seem to 
find them anywhere.” 

“Tl ask Mr. Smith (her own boss) for them, if 
you d like.” 

Other material may not have to be so carefully 
guarded. However, here again is a problem: the 
papers may happen to be in her employer's office at a 
time when he is having a meeting or is talking with a 
visitor. How should she handle such a request? 

In general, a secretary says, “I'm sorry, but Mr. 
Smith is having a meeting in his office. As soon as it’s 
over, I'll get the folder for you,” or, “Mr. Smith has a 
visitor; but I think he'll be free in a few minutes.” 

Exceptions are made with discretion, as when an 
employer's meeting is one that can be interrupted 
without anyone’s being bothered; when the visitor is 
a friend who comes in almost daily and stays for an 
hour at a time; when a request is urgent, or when it 
comes from the employer's superior in office. 


As FOR BORROWING OFFICE SUPPLIES, no girl begrudges 
lending the supplies themselves. What she does mind, 


at times, is the inconvenience of running out of things 
because her emergency supply had been borrowed by 
others. The problem of saying “No loans” to would-be 
borrowers can be prevented if a system is established: 

One closet, or a certain shelf, is designated “Quick 
Supplies.” (This is in addition to the main stockroom, 
where supplies are kept in large quantities.) Each girl 
is assigned a section, and she can stock it with what- 
ever forms she uses in her job. In one additional sec- 
tion are kept such general items as ink and paper 
clips for everyone's use. 

Each girl is responsible for two tasks: replenishing 
her own section from the main stockroom and replac- 
ing the last of any general item that she takes. 


Nor ALL BORROWING in a business office is connected 
with business. Some of the requests are for personal 
belongings, like an umbrella on a stormy night, or a 
jacket when the office is chilly. When anyone has such 
things to spare, she isn’t stingy with them. 

As for lending money, this situation doesn't seem 
to come up very often. Occasionally a co-worker may 
forget to take enough money from home for the day, 
or she may be confronted with an unexpected expense. 
Many people would rather go without lunch than 
borrow; but, as long as the girls are friendly and see 
each other all the time, it should cast no reflection on 
one of the group to ask for a small amount (less than 
a dollar). Just as necessary as her thanks is the 
promise to return it the following morning. 

A few people, however, are too quick to borrow—to 
borrow often, in large amounts, from anyone, and 
with great reluctance to repay their debts. The new 
employee is usually given the “touch” by such a prac- 
ticed borrower, and this fact alone should serve as a 
warning not to lend money when new on a job. Simple 
reasoning shows that there ought to be someone else 
in the firm, an older and closer friend, who could lend 
the money. The newcomer has enough problems with- 
out wondering how she will ever get back that five 
dollars from someone she hardly knows. 

What does one say to this would-be borrower? 

“I only wish I could, but I'm absolutely broke.” 

The answer is polite, sympathetic (“See, we're both 
broke”), and, best of all—undebatable. 
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°C . n . 
yZ ng the Boss’s Grammar 


Last month, TODAY’S SECRETARY told the story of a typical 
office dilemma and asked its readers, “What Would You Do?” 
Letters are beginning to pour in and, while our editorial 
staff judges the $25 best answer, we present advice from 
an expert on diplomatically overhauling the boss’s grammar. 


F YOU HAVE A BOSS whose dictation is delivered 

in beautifully formulated sentences, sentences that 
can be transcribed verbatim, sing hymns of praise and 
thanksgiving, for he is an exceptional boss—one to 
cherish. 

No matter how carefully he dictates, though, no 
matter how thoughtfully he chooses his words, how 
forcefully he phrases his ideas, his efforts are vain 
unless you are on the beam with him. With a few mis- 
placed punctuation marks, a word misspelled, or an 
outline misinterpreted, you can ruin his carefully 
built-up effect. 

The chief clerk of a large oil concern told me of a 
stenographer who wrote one of their agents to balance 
his gasoline instead of his cash. As a shorthand writer, 
you know that a poorly written outline for “cash” 
might be mistaken for “gas,” and perhaps the com- 
pany’ frequent claims about their balanced gasoline 
further confused the girl. But do you think she was 
using her head to transcribe her notes? Shouldn't the 
fact that she was writing about the condition of the 
agent's accounts, not his stock, have been a clue for 
her to follow? 

I have heard girls try to alibi their errors by saying, 
“But that is what you said, Mr. Blank,” when what 
they had written was not what he said but what they 
thought their outlines represented. 

Many men in responsible positions have had little 
or no training in the art of letter writing. You have 
been trained to correct improper verb forms, a pro- 
noun not in agreement, an adjective used as an adverb. 
You are alert to reduce a too generous supply of 
“ands.” You know that, when your chief forgets to in- 
clude the place or date of a certain meeting, you 
should remind him of the omission or supply the in- 
formation from your knowledge. 


A Goop SECRETARY goes further than this. She questions 
anything that seems out of line to her. She knows that, 
when the meaning of a sentence or paragraph is ob- 
scure to her, it is apt to be unintelligible to the ad- 
dressee. When she needs aid in unscrambling her 
notes, she asks for it. She is tactful, ready to assume 


by Clarabelle McDermand 


State Normal & Industrial College 
Ellendale, North Dakota 


the blame for not getting things down right, but she 
sees to it that her letter makes sense before she sends 
it in to be signed. 

My approach to one of my boss’s assistants, who oc- 
casionally dictated to me, might have been too in- 
formal, but it appealed to his sense of humor enough 
to make him laugh when I said, “Either I'm crazy 
or you are, but this paragraph simply doesn’t make 
sense.” 

You could say, “I'm afraid I have made hash of my 
notes, may I read this paragraph back to you?” Better 
still, ask a few intelligent questions to draw the boss 
out on his subject. He will respond to your interest 
with a clearer and more complete exposition. Try, 
then, to reproduce in your transcript the conversa- 
tional way in which he made his explanation to you. 

Suppose you are stuck with your notes and the dic- 
tator is not available. Try to ascertain what the cus- 
tomer wants, or wants to know by studying his letter. 
Read your notes through entirely, trying to get the 
gist or trend of thought. The chances are that you can 
then produce a satisfactory letter that the boss will 
sign wihout ever knowing of your difficulty. 


BuT HOW MUCH FURTHER should you go? Should you 
rephrase sentences to rid them of hackneyed expres- 
sions and business jargon? Should you be alert to pet 
phrases repeated to the same correspondent on dif- 
ferent occasions? Should you tone down a “hot” letter 
written in anger? 

The answers to those questions depend on you. It is 
true that you can go no further in editing the cor- 
respondence than the boss will let you, but his ac- 
ceptance of your attempts will depend largely upon 
your ability to meddle without muddling. 

Can you compose an effective letter? Do you know 
what it takes to make one courteous, considerate, con- 
cise, and concrete? If you do, you can become a very 
valuable secretary. 

When you feel competent to do so, slip a few new 
expressions, or synonyms into the letters, and see how 
the boss takes it. If he doesn’t object, try some more 


experimenting. (Continued on page 339) 
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MARTIN MILLER & SONS 


38 BROAD 


February 27, 1951 


Mr. Every Customer 
#ho Has Dealt with 
Us in the Pest Year 


Dear Friend: 


HERES'S A CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY! Once in « while we are able 
to help our regular cliente save « great deal of money. Such 
an opportunity has suddenly occurred, and we are hurrying to 
let you know. Only those customers with wham we have done 
business in the past twelve months are being notified. 


HERE'S WIY YOU HAVE THIS CHANCE: One of the manufacturers 
with wham we deal is going out of business. He has sold his 
entire stock at « figure lower than the manufacturing cost. 
Grateful for your patronage, we wish to pass along to you the 
savings we have been able to effect. 


HERE'S HOW YOU GET THE CHADCE: The enclosed leaflet lists the 
quantities and types of each item we have purchased. We have 
indicated the usual price and the special price for each iter. 
If you wish to purchase any of these rare bargeins, rush your 
order to us. We will fill orders on a first-came-first-served 
basis so long as stock lasts. 


Cordially yours, 


MARTTI: MOLLER & SONS 


John Miller, Sales Manager 
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Getting Allenton 


HERE AREN'T seven letters on this page—just the 
same letter times. It all started when 
Ethel’s employer dictated the letter and said, “Now 
this is important, Ethel. 
letter!” 
Ethel typed the letter as shown in the illustration 
directly above. 


seven 


Get some display in the 


“Hmmm,” hmmmed the employer. 
“Not bad—but couldn’t you do something else . . . you 
know, something exciting? Something to get attention?” 

Ethel certainly could and did. She typed the letter 
again and again until she had more than a dozen varia- 
tions, six of which are shown. Ethel, you'll note, ex- 
perimented mostly with the “teaser” or individual 
paragraph subject lines—centered, blocked, extended. 
She even edited the teasers down to “Save Money!” 
and “Here’s Why!” and “Here’s How!” and displayed 
them at the left. It took her quite a while, however. 

Expert typists maintain a file of display letters—save 
these styles for your file.—Alan C. Lloyd 
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MARTIN MILLER & SOIS 
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WHAT EVERY SMART SECRETARY SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STATIONERY 





NE OF THE MOST VALU- 

ABLE contributions a secre- 
tary can make to her employer is 
in her role of “Keeper of the Sta- 
tionery —gauging supply, choosing 
weight and color, making sugges- 
tions for its proper utilization, and 
reducing waste. Many employers 
turn over the whole purchasing 
duty to the secretary. If she does a 
thorough job, his faith is justified. 

It’s nice to know something about 
the manufacture and romance of 
paper, but technical knowledge is 
not at all necessary. We can give 
you a briefing in just a few para- 
graphs that will help you under- 
stand what your stationer or print- 
er is talking about. 

Paper is made from cellulose ob- 
tained from vegetable fibers like 
wood, cotton, linen, and flax, or 
from materials made from them, 
like rags and used paper. 

The quality of a paper is deter- 
mined by its formula and by the 
method and quality of its manufac- 
turer. The principal difference in 
office stationery is the ratio be- 
tween rags and sulphite in the 
formula. Higher quality papers 
have from 25 to 100 per cent rag 
content, the rest of the principal 
ingredients being sulphite. 

The weight of a paper is-an im- 
portant factor in its wearability. 
Stationery is commonly 16-, 20-, 
and 24-pound for the letterhead 
and 9- or 13-pound for manifold or 
air-mail stationery. 


THERE IS MORE TO THE sToRY, for 
we must consider the factors of 
strength, erasability, permanency, 
opacity, texture, color, and, of 
course, a reasonable cost. These are 
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Paper on the Job 


by Homer Smith 


features which your stationer or 
printer can describe and demon- 
strate. You can see by now that a 
statement like, “25 per cent rag, 16- 
pound bond,” tells only part of the 
paper's qualifications. 

Letterheads may be engraved, 
embossed, printed, or lithographed. 
The engraved letterhead is con- 
sidered the acme of good business 
taste, and the best quality of bond 
paper should be used for it. To do 
otherwise would be like wearing a 
diamond tiara with a sports ensem- 
ble. Beautiful results can be ob- 
tained, however, by the other im- 
printing mediums on good bond 
papers. 

Before our space gives out, let’s 
move on to some specific sugges- 
tions that may help you get the 
most out of your firm’s stationery 


dollar: 


Stationery Suggestions 


e Use the best quality bond 
paper you can afford for your let- 
terheads and other “ambassador” 
copies. Instead of a thousand sheets 
of paper, think of them as a thou- 
sand contacts, a thousand impres- 
sions on customers and business as- 
sociates. Many people know your 
firm only through its letterhead. A 
100 per cent rag bond, 20- or 24- 
pound, is ideal. 

e Use less expensive sulphite 
bond for interoffice notes, memos, 
and records to be kept only a short 
time. Use rag bond, however, if 
permanency is a factor, even for 
material that never leaves the office. 

e Use lighter-weight manifold 
paper for carbon copies. A 9-pound 
sheet is average. It’s less expensive, 
saves filing space, and gives a 
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greater number of copies at one 
typing. 

e Use air-mail stationery for 
cross-country or foreign  corre- 
spondence. It can be run off at the 
same time you have the regular 
letterheads printed. The air-mail 
markings invite more prompt atten- 
tion whether or not the lighter 
paper saves on postage. 

e Match the paper and enve- 
lopes. The recipient judges your 
firm by the appearance of the 
whole letter. Standardize on as few 
envelope sizes and styles as possi- 
ble. The larger £10 envelope seems 
to invite prior attention over the 
smaller ones and requires less fold- 
ing time for the letter. 

e If the boss uses the regular 
letterhead for personal letters, sug- 
gest personal letterhead in an exec- 
utive size. With just his name and 
address, it’s quite smart. 

e Study the file requirements and 
use different colored copy paper 
for quicker filing and finding. 


(Continued on page 329) 
































“No calls, but there was a very 


nice stationery salesman here!” 
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WHAT EXECUTIVES TELL ME 


Y SECRETARY is a wonder!” 

Jack Berch told me enthu- 
siastically when I stopped in re- 
cently to see this star of Prudential’s 
NBC radio program. “In fact,” he 
said, “she does such a wonderful 
job that I now work for her.” When 
1 smiled at that remark, he con- 
tinued, “I honestly believe that any 
executive who has use for a good 
secretary is willing to admit that. 

“When Miss Macnamara first 
came here,” he went on, “things 
were rather disorganized in this 
office; and, if there’s one thing an 
executive strives for, it’s organiza- 
tion. But that is something he can 
get only through good secretarial 
service.” 

We know of many executives 
who would agree with Mr. Berch, 
but he had put it so well that I 
was thankful for my knowledge of 
shorthand—I wanted to . get his 
exact words. Usually my notebook 
is not in evidence when I am visit- 
ing (that often makes the one be- 
ing interviewed “freeze”), but I 
have a good memory and can write 
down the pointers immediately 
after the interview. This time, how- 
ever, Mr. Berch’s remarks were so 
interesting that I just pulled out my 
notebook and started writing. 

When I asked his permission to 
quote him, he showed me some 
notes he had on his desk, and—lo 
and behold, they were in Gregg 
shorthand! He said he uses his 
shorthand on the train coming in 
to the studio almost every morning, 
jotting down outlines for talks, 
things to be done for the day, and 
odds and ends to pass on to Miss 
Macnamara. He said he often turns 
the notes over to his secretary and 
she follows through his instruc- 
tions. 


I ASKED HIM to tell me more about 
Miss Macnamara and her work. In 





addition to her usual secretarial 
duties of mail, telephone, and inter- 
viewing visitors, he said, she has 
the job of following up informa- 
tion on the booking of artists who 
are to appear on his program. This 
follow-up may include clearing 
through agents, securing biographi- 
cal information and condensing it, 
securing records and pictures of 
the guests. He put it this way: 

“There is a great deal of work 
involved prior to a broadcast and 
she ‘runs interference’ for me. Be- 
lieve me, that’s an important job, 
particularly so when you have to 
put on a show five days a week.” 

Then he added another im- 
portant point: 

“The thing I marvel at is that 
Miss Macnamara looks as fresh and 
‘chipper at the end of the day as 
she did at the beginning. She is so 
well groomed and careful about her 
appearance that she makes me 


by Madeline S. Strony 


seem important in the eyes of my 
public.” 

I must have raised an eyebrow at 
that last statement, because he 
hastened to add, “Oh, you're prob- 
ably thinking only of my radio 
audience who don't see us. I’ve 
always believed firmly that the suc- 
cessful radio entertainer, on a long- 
term basis, is one who tries to 
understand what his client is doing. 
In that connection, | meet hun- 
dreds of businessmen and women 
who are customers of my client; | 
give talks on phases of selling. In 
preparing these talks, | work up 
just a rough outline and Miss Mac- 
namara accompanies me so that 
she can make a record, not only of 
what I have said, but of the ques- 
tions that were raised at each ses- 
sion. Someone in the audience 
always wants a copy, so Miss Mac- 
namara takes care of the trans- 


(Continued on page 329) 





Jean Macnamara is one girl whose skills have to be top drawer. Her boss, 
Jack Berch, star of NBC’s Prudential Hour, was once a secretary himself! 
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DESIGNED TO SAVE 


SAVE TIME when align- 
ing with the use of the extra- ; 
y long line scale. — 
SAVE TIME with the Avtomo- 7 
tic Line Finder. Automatically re- 
stores to the original line of writ- 
ing: 
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SAVE TIME with the one-hand 
easy-pull Variable Line Spacer. 


SAVE TIME with the holf- 
reach, descendent carriage-throw 
lever—Vaa can't miss” it! 
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ME FOR THE TYPIST 





Simple UNDERWOOD 
design makes it 
easy for you to 


save time around 
the clock! 


You can center paper faster than ever before. You 
center titles faster... text faster! 

Underwood’s exclusive ‘‘See-Set’’ Margins 
and Scales give you perfectly balanced letters . . 3 
with a minimum of operations! 


You don’t have to move the carriage to set 
the margin stops. You can set both margin stops 
at the same time. And you never have to ‘“‘test’’ 
your margin adjustments ... you can see that they 
are set right. 


Let your hands take you around the clock on 
this exciting new Underwood. You'll write every 
letter better . . . and save time. 


Your local Underwood representative will 
gladly arrange a demonstration . . . if you’ll tele- 
phone him. 


—Underwood Corporation— 
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Taking Speed Tests 





Don’t Worry-Wade / 


‘PEED TESTS are special. There 
- are several factors in taking 
shorthand speed tests that make it 
different from taking tests in other 
subjects. 

When I began teaching short- 
hand, I used to see some of my 
studerts running out of ink because 
they had failed to fill their fountain 
pens before the test started. Now 
I warn them about this beforehand. 
They are also advised to keep an- 
other fountain pen or a mechanical 
pencil alongside their notebooks, 
ready to be snatched up in an in- 
stant if their pens fail them. 

1 well remember Helen Edwards, 
one of my pupils who failed one of 
the Gregg Awards Shorthand Tests 
because she overlooked examining 
her notebook before the test start- 
ed. As she turned the first leaf, she 
was suddenly faced with a page of 
shorthand practice notes. She 
turned this page quickly, only to 
be confronted with another page of 
notes. When she finally succeeded 
in finding a blank page, she had 
missed an entire sentence. Don't let 
a calamity like this happen to you. 
Always examine your notebook 
carefully before the test starts. 


IF YOU ARE TAKING a Civil Service 
examination or some other short- 
hand test and are allowed to choose 
your own seat, try to get to the 
room early so that you can sit near 
the Ccictator. Naturally, you will be 
able to hear much more clearly, and 
your verbatim transcript will, on 
this account, contain fewer errors. 

Do your utmost to get down 
every word dictated, even if now 
and then you are forced to sacri- 
fice accuracy of outline. While per- 
fectly legible shorthand notes are 
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highly desirable, remember that a 
blank space cannot be read back. 


SOMETIMES students come to me 
and say, “Mr. Klein, I did not have 
sufficient time to finish the exam- 
ination. If 1 had had 15 minutes 
more for transcription, | know 1 
could have passed easily.” On ques- 
tioning them closely, 1 discovered 
that when they encountered a spot 
containing a difficult word or two, 
they would not skip by these out- 
lines temporarily, but instead 
would spend as much time as neces- 
sary to decipher them. As a conse- 
quence, they would sometimes fail 
to finish. If and when you en- 
counter some outlines you cannot 
decipher in a minute or two, pass 
them by and return to them after 
you have finished _ transcribing. 
Should time not permit your re- 
turning, you will probably pass the 
examination any way, suffering the 
penalty of an error or two instead 
of being penalized for 40 or 50 
words that you may have omitted at 
the end of the test due to lack of 
transcription time. 


SEMESTER AFTER SEMESTER, students 
tell me that they get very nervous 
when taking shorthand tests. They 
desire words of wisdom that will 
help them avoid the panicky feel- 
ing they suffer every time they hear 
the word “test.” Usually I take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to re- 
late a fitting story about Babe Ruth. 

One day two strikes had been 
called on the “Bambino,” and the 
crowd booed him loudly. Ruth, 
angry for the moment, pointed his 
bat to the top of the center field 
bleachers, indicating that that was 
where he was going to hit the next 








pitch. Sure enough, when it was 
delivered, Ruth hit the ball right 
over the center field wall for a 
home run. It was one of the longest 
hits on record. Afterwards, when 
the Babe was asked what he had 
been thinking about just before 
that last pitch, he said, “Hitting 
the ball.” 

The same thing holds true for 
any performer, champion typist or 
great concert artist. Their minds 
are engrossed with the material to 
be typed or the composition to be 
performed. All other distracting 
circumstances are shut out. This is 
what some people refer to as “con- 
centration.” 

Concentrate entirely on getting 
down each word as it is dictated 
and your nervousness will disap- 
pear. If you begin thinking about 
whether or not you are going to 
pass the test, whether or not you 
will get down the last third, or 
whether or not you will be able to 
read back an outline you have just 
written badly, you will be certain 
to miss something. Try to think of 
nothing but “hitting the ball.” 


THERE IS SOMETHING ELSE you can 
do to help reduce or eliminate 
nervousness, and that is to acquire 
reserve speed. If you are going to 
take a shorthand examination, no 
matter what kind, try to build your 
speed up to 20 words a minute more 
than the test requirements. This 
will give you added confidence, put 
you completely at ease, and enable 
you to take the test with a relaxed 
feeling. 

Several times I have seen stu- 
dents fail shorthand tests only be- 
cause they failed to check their 
work. In failing to check, they 
sometimes omit an entire sentence. 
In checking a shorthand test, the 
best procedure to follow is to. place 
one finger of your right hand on the 
shorthand outline and one finger 
of your left hand on the corre- 
sponding word in the transcript and 
then read along in this fashion 
word by word. 


IN SUMMARY THEN, these are the 
points to be kept in mind: 

1. Fill your fountain pen just be- 
fore taking a shorthand test. 

2. Have an additional pen or a 
mechanical pencil nearby in case 
your pen fails you. 

(Continued on page 337) 
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Dan had waited a long time... 


Big Day 


by Helen Walker 


Graded to the vocabulary of the 
first six chapters of the Manual 
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LAL ees 


Ire Faris 





Capes are good news this 
spring. This beige spun 
linen dress by Loma sports 
matching bone buttons to 
waistline and beyond. 


About $13. 


It’s all right here in black and 
white: the spanking fresh look 
of a bib-fronted check dress of 
rayon men’s wear with a 

white pique collar and shiny 


black patent belt. About $18. 


You'll be hearing lots about 


silk surah this season. 

e F: Pat Hartley uses it for a 
figure-flattering bodice that 

blooms out in a skirt with 


UAOUOEENNSOOOOOOUOEENNOOOOOOUOUOLEELELHHHAHOOEHLEHHENAHHLHHHN = Npressed pleats, About $18. 


DRESS 


NEW TRICKS FOR A NEW SEASON INCLUDE 





Criss-crossed tabs on the jacket 

of this cinnamon-colored shantung suit 
are punctuated with square rhinestone 
buttons. From the spring collection 

of Penart. Priced about $35. 
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PARADE 


CAPES, STOLES, AND A “CONVERTIBLE” 


fe. 


w 





A skirt sleek almost to the 
very bottom is Suzy Perette’s 
navy ottoman shirtwaist 
ending in ruffles. Priced 


about $18. 





Lombardy makes a tunic in black 
and white checked rayon men’s 
wear, slits the hem of the skirt for 
walking ease. Price is about $15. 


A peplum you can take 
off is the big news here. 
Henry Rosenfeld’s 
“convertible” silk shan- 
tung in violet has a 
mandarin collar, self belt. 


About $20. 
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velvet edging for matching stole as well 
as sleeves and neckline. 







A handsome print of black, 
white, and brown crepe takes to black 


About $13. 


Pictures courtesy N. Y. Dress Institute. 





A Welby dress, budget priced at $9, 
of beige spun rayon is outlined in black 
and spiked with big bone buttons. 


ITI FL 


F YOU'RE like most transcribers, 

the thought of striking the hyphen 
key on your typewriter fills you with 
apprehension. The “rules for com- 
pounding” that you've read have 
seemed so difficult. 

Forget that fear for a few minutes, 
while we show you how really simple 
it is to master the rule for using the 
hyphen that transcribers need to apply 
most often. Here it is: 

When two or more words are used 
before a noun as though they were but 
one adjective, the words are linked by 
hyphens. The hyphens notify the 
reader that the linked words have a 
close relationship. Many of these 
words are found in the dictionary, but 
a great many others are invented by 
the dictator to fit the particular occa- 
sion. Here are some typical sentences 
that contain one-thought modifiers 
built up of two or more words: 

“The book was recommended by a 
well-known physician.” 

“The shipment arrived in first-class 
condition.” 

“The so-called minority report 
surely is a worth-while document.” 

“That's a pretty cold-blooded pro- 
posal.” 


Two Words-- Single Thug! 


“She plans to wear her light-blue 
dress.” 

“Mr. York is working on his end-of- 
the-month summary of operations.” 

“You'll need an 18-inch ruler for 
this work.” 

“Here’s my change-of-address card.” 


THERES ONLY ONE TYPE of one- 
thought modifier containing two 
words in which you do not need 
the hyphen—the combinations with 
adverbs that end in ly; like these: 

“He’s as tense as a tightly wound 
watch spring.” ; 

“That's a finely drawn distinction.” 

Occasionally, a very conscientious 





2 

2 Dr. Irving Keith 
3 258 Locust Street 
4 Cincinatti, Ohio 


5 Dear Mr. Keith: 


21 


22 





6 Thank you for letting us know of your plan to 

7 move to Shaker Heights soon. 

8 Altho we do not expect to have any vacant apart- 
9 ments to offer you we do have several small sized 

10 houses, in which we think you may be interested. 

11 Right now there is one very attractive five 


12 room ranch house on the market. It is up-to-date in 
13 every detail; oil heat, rock wool insulation, storm 
14 windows and a scientifically-planned kitchen. 


15 A crushed slag driveway leads up to the house and 
16 there is a beautiful garden in the back. 


17 The present owner is compeled to sell, and will 
18 sacrifice the house for $9000.00 cash. 


19 We have other small houses, that we should like 
20 to show you. Won't you let us know when we may do so. 


Sincerely yours, 


Shaker Heights Realty Corp. 








(The “Key” to the errors in this “Transcription Talent Teaser” is on page 329.) 
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transcriber will insert a hyphen in 
a two-word proper adjective when 
it occurs before a noun. No hyphen 
is needed in such cases because the 
capitals themselves label the one- 
thought unit; for example: 

“The White Mountain area offers 
excellent skiing this week.” 

“Last year Federal Government 
spending reached an all-time high.” 

“Do you think I could wear a 
Mary Martin hair cut?” 

However, should two two-word 
modifiers be linked before a noun, 
it really would be necessary to insert 
a hyphen in order to make the mean- 
ing clear. 

“The New York-San_ Francisco 
flight was made in record time.” 


IN ALL THESE CASES, the one-thought 
modifiers have appeared before the 
noun. Quite a different rule applies 
when the modifier follows the noun. 
In that case, usually, the relationship 
of the words changes, and it is not 
necessary to hyphenate the words to 
make the sentence clear: 


“The book was recommended by a 
physician well known to all of you.” 

“The minority report so called was 
worth while. 

“I should prefer ribbon three inches 
wide.” 

“Here’s a card showing my change 
of address.” 

“Mr. York’s report is due at the 
end of the month.” 


Therefore, the transcriber who is 
hesitating and wondering whether to 
strike the last top-row character 
should make a split-second decision 
on two points: (1) Do these words, 
taken together, represent a_ single 
thought; and (2) do they come be- 
fore or after the noun? 

How. did the typist who typed the 
accompanying letter make out in ap- 
plying this rule, as well as other 
important details of transcription? 
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“Bikes” to Work 


Life for a secretary in Amsterdam is made up 
of such things as pedal pushing, home-packed 
cheese lunch, and shorthand in four languages! 


by Ruth Baughman 


SHORTHAND IN FOUR LANGUAGES! re 
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DRESSING WELL ON THE 


Mon “Prdging BUDGET 


By Elizabeth F. 


training and starts next week on her 


ek has just finished her secretarial 


Let’s take a look at her 
wardrobe. Her room is filled with clothes 


first office job. 


suitable for school: sweaters, loafers, socks, 
babushkas. 


things for business wear? 


Can she salvage some of these 
and how can 





she go about budgeting a beginner's salary 


AS * toward ; 


The ‘oi step for Joan to take is to make 


1 workable wardrobe? 


list of all the clothes she has and then compare 
her list with this basic wardrobe, which includes the 
absolute minimum requirements for a_ well-dressed 
career girl: 

e A good suit, which may be changed in appearance 
with the addition of different accessories. 

e A smart basic dress, which may be toned up or 
down with accessories to fit dress or business occasions. 

e An extra skirt. 

e A date dress for after-five social events. 

e A tailored blouse, a sweater or a separate jacket, 
and a dressy blouse. 

Two pairs of shoes—one pair for daily wear and 

one with higher heels for dress occasions. 

¢ Several pairs of nylon hose, all the same shade; 
thus if one stocking is snagged, the remaining one 
will match the next one that loses its mate. 

¢ One or two non-fussy hats. 

¢ A coat suitable for This means at 
least two—a heavy winter coat and a light spring or 
fall coat. In some climates a third coat—a “shortie,” 
perhaps, or other casual type—is a smart idea. 

¢ A tailored purse for daily use. 


the season. 


¢ Gloves for daily wear, plus washable “whites.” 
IN COMPARING THE TWO Lists Joan will probably dis- 
cover that. some of her 
school clothes are wearable 
in the office—blouses and 
skirts, almost certainly. Her 
coat and hat may be all 
right, too; but she may 
have in her closet some 
“pups,” as they say in the 
fashion industry, that just 
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Trumper 








wont do—perhaps a purple-pink-and-chocolate wool 
plaid that looks as if it had been copied from the 
blanket “Citation” wore when he won the Kentucky 
Derby. Starting a job is a good time to separate your 
things and begin planning the new clothes you need. 

Joan's first purchase on her new job may be a 
suit. The color? She should decide what color is 
becoming—brown, for instance—and select her clothes 
so that they harmonize: (but watch 
out that none has a gray cast), plus yellows, gold, 
tangerine—if it doesnt “kill” 


tones of beige 


your complexion—and 
perhaps red. If her basic color is blue, on the other 
hand, it would be fatal for Joan to buy a brown 
suit, for then she would have to put out money for 
at least some matching accessories when her dresser 
may be crammed with navy purses and black gloves. 

One solution, of course, if you’re ambitious, is to 
make a chart listing the basic colors across the top; 
then, at the right: coat, 
shoes, hats, dresses, 
gloves, suits, and bags. 
In that way, you can 
see at a glance where 
your “long suit” is in 
colors, whether you're 
top-heavy in dark gloves, 
or pastel hats. 

The chart system also 





helps you resist tempta- 
that's 
youre not so apt to 


With a wardrobe 


tion, especially at sales. 
planned, at least in outline, 
splurge on “that darling Kelly-green cloche” marked 
down to half-price when almost every thing in your 
closet is blue. In sale merchandise, it is smart to con- 
sider, not the original price, but the marked price! 
Ask yourself whether the dress or pair of shoes is 
worth the reduced price, really. 

Chart-making or no, fashion is still so much spinach 
if you don’t think it through for yourself. Know what 
makes good style by studying the fashion magazines 
and budget your salary by seasons. And, most im- 
portant, don’t buy merchandise on sale simply because 
you feel it’s a “wonderful buy.” Ask yourself, is it worth 
the sale price and, finally, will it be a real addition to 


your wardrobe? 


co 
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CONFERENCE REPORTER 





Shortcuts help, but nothing is so 


important to a secretary as practice... 


--And Lived f 


by Charles Lee Swem 


T IS VERY NICE and comfort- 
able to know all the tricks of 
the trade, the little expedients 
that go to make one expert in his or 
her profession—how, for instance, 
to chart a conference and recognize 
each member as he rises to speak, 
how to handle a speaker who talks 
too fast. But it is much nicer, and 
infinitely more convenient, to have 
a little reserve shorthand speed, 
too, when the going gets rough. 

No secretary ever becomes a con- 
ference reporter without that extra 
something that raises her above the 
ordinary _ letter-writing —stenog- 
rapher. Sometimes that special 
something is an unusual familiarity 
with the terminology and make-up 
of the particular business in which 
she is engaged, plus a resourceful- 
ness in putting her shorthand 
ability to the best use. More often 
it is just an ability to write faster 
shorthand than her letter-writing 
sisters. 

The mere writing of shorthand 
daily at the comfortable speed used 
for taking, dictation does not of 
itself induce higher speed. Some- 
times quite the contrary. Speed in 
shorthand was never acquired in 
comfort and without effort. A sec- 
retary whose speed so far outrates 
the dictator's that she can actually 
daydream during a letter session 
will probably never acquire an 
extra word a minute. 

Often a writer’s shorthand skill— 
won in the competition of her 
school days—grows rusty because of 
indifference or disuse, and she will 
retrograde rather than progress in 
actual writing ability. Many poten- 
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tially good stenographers never 
develop into anything more than 
mere note-takers — never acquire 
even secretarial skill, much less 
competence in office or conference 
reporting—solely because they are 
either too lazy to try or they have 
no conception of the simple me- 
chanics of speed building. 

Any secretary who wishes to be- 
come an expert shorthand writer, 
whether in office work or in the 
courts, can usually find classes to 
attend in leisure moments, but I 
am not even contemplating such a 
procedure now. I am thinking only 
of how she may apply her everyday 
office dictation to achieve the same 
result. 


I paRE say that no office secretary 
ever finds the dictation she receives 
perfect. If she is a good writer, she 
will write so easily that it is almost 
impossible to keep the mind from 
drifting to something else as the 
hand automatically translates her 
boss's words into the curves and 
angles of shorthand, which she has 
no difficulty in transcribing. But 
there will be other times when the 
dictation is something else again, 
when she is hard put to keep up 
with the verbal stream that threat- 
ens to engulf her. Those are the 
times—if there are enough of them 
and they are understood and taken 
advantage of—that will keep her 
on her mental toes; they will pro- 
vide, too, the stimulus all of us 
need to rise above our usual per- 
formance. 

This isn’t the time to grumble 
because the boss is going too fast! 
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It isn’t the time to stop him or even, 
by trick, cause him to ease up. 
This is the moment to realize you 
are being called on to step up 
speed beyond your usual peak— 
being called on to “take it.” Re- 
member, if you can “take it,” it 
will be a lot easier the next time. 
If you can't... the next time and 
the next time and the time after 
that will all be the same ordeal for 
you. 


THIs MAY BE HARD for the easy- 
going, I’m-happy-in-my-rut  short- 
hand writer to believe, perhaps; 
but the very highest speed writers 
of the country inflict the same kind 
of ordeal on themselves deliberate- 
ly in order to shock them out of 
comfortable writing habits. They 
know this is the best way to raise 
their speed to a higher rate. Dicta- 
tion twenty-five or even fifty per 
cent faster than their normal speed 
is tried in occasional sprints, called 
“forcing speed.” With secretarial 
writers who are called on occasion- 
ally to do it on the job, I should 
prefer to call it “pressing,” rather 
than “forcing.” After all, we should 
not forget that the secretary must 
transcribe such a take as accurately 
as she does her everyday dicta- 
tion. 

But the psychological effect of 
that sprint, when she puts forth 
every ounce of effort into doing 
“the impossible,” will pay abundant 
dividends. When she must streak 
along, bettering her own rate, she 
can be sure of one thing—she is 
on her way to greater shorthand 
speed and a better job! 
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"WHAT DO WE THINK OF OUR BOSSES?" / 
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EXECUTIVES TELL ME 


(Continued from page 315) 





cription, duplication, and mailing.” 

He told me further that it was 
not uncommon for one of the busi- 
nessmen to ask, “Where could I find 
a secretary like yours?” “I wish I 
could tell them,” he added, “be- 
cause she’s a jewel, and I am proud 
of her.” 


AFTER LEAVING Mr. Bercu, I had a 
luncheon appointment with three 
businessmen and a woman. My 
notebook was not in evidence at 
luncheon, but I remember our con- 
versation. Since two of them were 
friends of Mr. Berch, I told them 
something of my visit with him. 
One of the men, a Mr. Johnson, 
whom I had never met before, said: 

“If you think Jack Berch has such 
a ‘super secretary, wait until you 
hear about mine. I’m proud to have 
her meet my customers because she 
is immaculate, she is always cheer- 
ful, she gets along well. .. .” 

Suddenly there was an exclama- 
tion from one of the men at the 
table. “Your secretary is all that?” 
he said incredulously. “Why, I 
thought. . . ” But, before he could 
finish the sentence, Mr. Johnson 
interrupted, saying, “All right, may- 
be she isn't—but I can dream, can't 
>” 

The others laughed knowingly; 
and to be sure | sensed the situa- 
tion correctly, I asked, “You mean 
your secretary is not all you said?” 
“Just the opposite,” he answered, 
and while the others continued to 
laugh, he said very seriously, “It’s 
no laughing matter, really—she’s 
losing business for me. Jack Berch 
said his secretary makes him feel 
important in the eyes of others; 
mine does just the opposite.” 

I asked Mr. Johnson if he had 
spoken to her; he had. I asked why 
he didn’t replace her, and he said, 
“I guess I just lack the courage.” 


THEN | WANTED TO KNOW how he 
happened to hire her in the first 
place. “Well,” he said, “ordinarily 
my company promotes from within 
the organization, but the girls who 
were available were so very young 
and inexperienced that I felt I had 
to have someone else—someone 
with previous engineering expe- 
rience—and I held out for that. 





I have come to the conclusion, after 
having a substitute while she was 
ill, that it is easier to train a girl 
to set up papers than it is to change 
poor work habits.” 

We all agreed with him, and, 
after thinking a minute, he finally 
said, “This luncheon has _ been 
profitable for me. I'm going back 
and fire that secretary and hire the 
substitute.” One of the other men 
seconded his decision with, “Bravo! 
Maybe next time we meet that 
dream of yours will be nearer a 
reality.” 





PAPER ON THE JOB 


(Continued from page 314) 





e Use half-sheets for memos and 
interoffice correspondence where 
practical. Consider any possible dif- 
ficulty in handling, however, as 
well as the savings in paper. 

e The standard color for station- 
ery is white, but there are many 
shades of “white.” If you order en- 
velopes and letterheads separately, 
be sure they match in color. Other 
colors are a matter of personal taste. 
Think of their reaction on the re- 
ceiver, not yourself. Soft gray sug- 
gests stability, blue suggests cool- 
ness. Pink goes with delicacy, and 
yellow is good for attention value. 

e Although most high quality 
bonds take ink well, use ledger 
stock for business records requiring 
ink entries and harder usage. 

The cost of stationery has been 
estimated at less than 1 per cent of 
the cost of the letter. Surely here 
is no place to start an office econ- 
omy drive. Waste is to be avoided 
wherever it occurs, but sacrificing 
quality in your letter “ambassador” 
is penny-wise and pound-foolish. 





Key to Transcription 
Talent Teaser 
on page 322 


1. (1) 1951, not ’51. 

4. (2) Cincinnati, not Cincinatti. 

5. (3) Doctor, not Mr. 

8. (4) Although, not Altho. 

9. (5) Insert comma after you; (6) insert 
hyphen between small and sized. 

10. (7) No comma after houses. 
1. (8) Insert hyphen after five. 
2. (9) No hyphens in up to date. 
8. (10) Colon, not semicolon, after detail; 
(11) insert hyphen between rock and wool. 

14. (12) Insert comma after windows; (13) 
no hyphen between scientifically and planned. 

15. (14) Insert hyphen between crushed and 
slag; (15) insert comma after house. 

17. (16) compelled, not compeled; (17) no 
comma after sell. 

18. (18) $9,000, not $9000.00. 

19. (19) No comma after houaes. 

22. (20) Corporation, not Corp., unless the 
company actually does abbreviate its name. 
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DON’T WORRY—WRITE 


(Continued from page 318) 





3. Examine your notebook to 
see that you have a sufficient num- 
ber of blank pages to take the test. 

4. If you are permitted a choice, 
try to obtain a seat as near the dic- 
tator as you possibly can. 

5. Do your utmost to get down 
every word dictated, even if you 
are forced to write a few imperfect 
outlines now and then. 

6. Don't linger over an outline 
overly long. Keep a watch alongside 
you so that you will know, at all 
times, how many minutes remain: 

7. To eliminate nervousness, con- 
centrate on the task at hand, and 
acquire reserve speed. 

8. Check your transcript word 





for word with your shorthand 
notes. 
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Jesigned by Alice Stevenson 


St. Euphrasia’s School 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 





COLLEGE 


A Private Business School 


Preferred by College 


Men and Women 





Stenographic, Secretarial, 
and Accounting Courses 
Send for free booklet: “Opening 
the Door to Business.” 
Methods Courses for 
Business Teachers 


Court Reporting Course 
Write for special free booklet about 
School of Court Reporting: “Short- 
hand Reporting as a Profession.” 














Only high school graduates accepted 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Dept. TS, 37 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
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COPY TO BE DATE TEST 
AWARD BE TAKEN USED MAY BE GIVEN REQUIREMENTS REQUIRED INFORMATION 
Jr. O.A.T. Certifi- After completing In Today's Good until next test | Set copy up neatly and at- | Student’s name and school 
cate or Pin keyboard. Secretary. copy is published. tractively—no errors or era- address in upper left corner. 
sures. 
Jr. O.G.A. Certifi- At end of 8th In Today's Good until next test Practice test copy as often Ruled paper—3" columns— 
cate or Pin Chapter of the Secretary. copy is published. as necessary to secure flu- Student’s name and _ school 
Shorthand Manual. ency, good formation, correct | address at top of paper. 
| joinings, uniform slant, and 
| proportion. | 
| 
C.T. Progress Cer- When speed of 30 In Today’s Good until next test | 10-minute speed test — no | Type at top of page Stud- 
tificate net wam has been Secretary. copy is published. more than 5 errors. Double | ent’s name and school ad- 
reached. space, 28 lines to a page, | dress. Gross wam, errors, 
70-space line. May be prac- | penalty, and net wam. 
| ticed as often as desired 
= during month. De 
Sr. O.G.A. Certifi- 2nd Semester. In Today’s Good until next test Same as for Jr. test. Same as for Jr. test. 
cate or Pin Secretary. copy is published. 
Complete Theory After completing In Business Within 5 days of the 2 sheets of paper, 6x9, 25 | Student’s name and school 
Certificate or Pin Shorthand Manual. | Teacher. receipt of the tests. | lines to page. Center ruling 1 | address at top of each paper. 
} to 25 left-hand side of first Errors made. 
sheet; 26 to 50 back, etc.; 
100 words to be dictated at 
20 wam. 20 minutes for 
transcribing—90% necessary. 
C.T. Progress Cer- When speed of 40 In Today's Good until next test Same as for 30-word C.T. Same as for 30-word C.T. 
tificate net wam has been Secretary. copy is published. Progress Certificate, Progress Certificate. 
reached. 
— <t RR NHS 7 — 
Sr. O.A.T. Certifi- After reaching typ- In Today’s Good until next test Set up in accordance with Same as for Jr. O.A.T. 
cate or Pin ing speed of 40 Secretary. copy is published. directions in Today’s Secre- 
wam. tary—no errors or erasures. 
60-word Shorthand Whenever ready. In Business Within 5 days of the 5 minutes dictation; 95% Student’s name and _ school 
Speed Certificate Teacher. receipt of the tests. necessary (15 errors maxi- address at top of paper. Er- 
or Pin mum); 45 minutes for tran- rors made. Check according 
scription, to rules in Awards Booklet. 



























































cate or Pin 

















Teacher. 








receipt of tests. 





30 errors permitted. 


Jr., Sr., and Supe- Whenever ready. In Business Good until first of As published in Business Edu- See current issue of BEW for 
rior Bookkeeping Education month following publi- cation World. arrangement, etc. 
Certificates and/or World. cation. 
Pins ah Sah _ ad s Se 
80-word ‘Shorthand Whenever ready. In Business Within 5 days of the Same as for 60-word test— Same as for 60-word test. 
Speed Certificate Teacher. receipt of tests. 20 errors permitted. 
or Pin 
50-word C.T. Pin Whenever ready. In Today’s Good until next test Same as for 40-word test. Same as for 40-word test. 
Secretary. copy is published. 
60-word C.T. Pin Whenever ready. In Today's Good until next test Same as for 40-word test. Same as for 40-word test. 
Secretary. copy is published. 
| 
100-word Shorthand Whenever ready. In Business Within 5 days of the Same as for 80-word test—] Same as for 80-word test. 
Speed Certificate Teacher. receipt of tests. hour transcription, 25 errors 
or Pin permitted. 
Mailable Trans. Whenever ready. In Business Good until next test Published in Business Educa- See current issue of BEW for 
Certificates and Education copy is published. tion World. arrangement, etc. 
Pins World. 
120-word Certifi- | Whenever ready. In Business Within 5 days of the Same as for 100-word test— Same as for 100-word test. 











You may take as many tests as you can qualify on each month. For instance, you may win the Complete Theory, Jr. O.A.T., and Jr. O.G.A. 
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NCLE JOE HAD to shoot 

himself before he got his name 
in the local paper, but Uncle Joe 
was mighty proud to see his name 
in print, even if it did cost him a 
perfectly good toe! 

Recognition adds incentive to a 
routine that might otherwise be- 
come monotonous. a he awards you 
may earn from this department act 
not only as a stimulus, but they 
have other intrinsic values as well. 
\ business teacher wrote recently: 


by Florence Elaine Ulrich 


Director, Gregg Awards 


of my subscription before leaving 
school ). Reading about the author's 
experience prepared me for situa- 
tions that came up and enabled me 
to cope with them. 


“BUT THIS LETTER to you is for the 
purpose of thanking you for the en- 


fice-Style Dictation Tests, as you 
suggested, are as beautiful as you 
said they were.” 


RAPID PROMOTION in the 
company for which she works is a 
credit to her foresight and persever- 
ance. It usually takes a beginner 
longer to win the recognition this 
girl has already won at the age of 
18% years! What this student did, 
you can do, if you will apply your- 
self to the task of increasing your 


IRENE 'S 





“" “My second-year students are couragement and help that I con- knowledge and your skill. 
striving now to earn all the awards stantly receive from the Awards De- Strive, then, for all of the certifi- 
~ for the Attainment Certificate. On partment. My ambition was to be cates to fill the blue simulated 
ol one occasion, my own Attainment a private secretary. Now that that leather Awards Album. Take the 
7 Certificate satisfied state officials as goal has been reached, my new tests this month that you may not 
— to my eligibility for a position, since goal is to become a reporting sec- yet have taken. The Album, filled 
- college credit in this state is usually retary and travel. So I practice a with awards, makes an impressive 
: listed under secretarial studies great deal by myself to increase display of your talent and skill. It 
rather than shorthand and typing. my shorthand and typing speed. arrests attention, and the awards 
— That is why I treasure the Attain- “Practice for the O.G.A. Superior reflect application and earnest at- 
d- ment Certificate, and why my stu- Merit greatly improved my notes. tention to the fulfillment of an ap- 
4 dents are trying so hard to earn it” 1 am able now to transcribe dicta- pointed task. 
: tion perfectly at 60 to 70 words a 
— THE LARGE Attainment Certificate, minute. The supervisor of our BUSINESS SEEKS young people 
engrossed with your name, will be Transcription Department dictates thoughtful enough to want to get 
suitable for framing as evidence of the official shorthand speed tests to the work done, interested enough 
A vour ambition and skill. me when I am ready for them. I al- to enjoy watching the growth of a 
rol ¢ ; ‘ : 
er. The Achievement Record Album, ready have the pins for 120 and department or the development of 
which holds the individual certif 140 words and hope to add the an idea, and enthusiastic enough to 
icates earned in shorthand, typing 160-word pin to my collection soon. strive hard to make their efforts 
transcription, and bookkeeping may I also have the 60-, 70-, and S80- count. 
“| be used as evidence of better-than- word C. T. pins, and a certificate The chart across the page will 
T. | average proficiency and skill when for typing the Competent Typist prove helpful in showing what 
you apply for a position. The higher Test at 92 words a minute. The awards you should earn this month 
_ vour rating is in a company, the Junior, Senior, and Superior O.B.E. and how to go about taking the 
| better position will you obtain when Pins earned last month on the Of- tests for them. 
7 an Opening occurs. 
tl “Il am a private secretary now, 
a | but it took me two years to qualify 
et. for the job,” a recent letter told us. 
ll “When I graduated from high 
for 





school in ’48, I could take dictation 
at 100 words, transcribe fairly ac- 
curately, and had a typing speed of 
50 words a minute. I was put into 
the Transcribing Department of 
this company at first, where I re- 
ceived basic training in office duties 
while earning $35.00 a week. 

“I worked for many people and 


having st 


SHORTHAND TESTS 
—————_______ 


Order of Gr 44 Artists 


Compl. te Theory 


Certificate of Attainment 


Margaret € Cirnistrong 


iccesstully passed all the tests prescribed by THE GREGG AWARDS DEPARTMENT 


Ur 


der of Artistu Typists, Junior 
Order of Artisti T ypists, Senior 


TYPEWRITING TESTS 





Sixty-Word Speed Competent Typist, Thirty-W ord Speed 
Competent Typist, Forty-Word Speed 


(Competent Typist, Fifty-Word Speed 


departments then, doing all sorts of 
jobs and learning many different 
things besides how to write short- 
hand and transcribe. I didn’t know. 


Esghty-Word Speed 
One-Hundred-Word Speed 


and having been recommended by the faculty of Crank 4yiagli Sctivol 


is hereby awarded this CERTIFICATE OF ATTAINMENT 














for f ° P 

or tonne we were s - - 
r instance, that there were so iii GED) 

many ways of filing, keeping rec- aie sees ~~ 
ords, arranging letters and tabula- sare 1 

est. ‘ ' : : 
tions! Many times I secretly 

= thanked the author of “I didn’t This certificate is the goal of ambitious students of shorthand and 
know” (received with the renewal typewriting, as evidence of their proficiency in these twin arts. 
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Membership 


Junior O. G. A. Test 
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Style Studies 





O.G. A. Membership Test 
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Shorthand Test 
Instructions 


Copy the tests here in your best style 
of shorthand, trying to make your notes 
look as nearly as possible like our expert 
penman’s notes alongside. The tests may 
be written in one or in two columns, on 
your regular notebook paper or on any 
other stationery that will allow you to do 
your best work. Ruled paper helps keep 
your writing uniform. 

The Junior Test is offered to enable the 
writer to see whether he is practicing cor- 
rectly. It may be taken as soon as the 
copy can be written creditably. The Mem- 
bership Test is offered for those who 
feel that they have developed a_ good, 
practical style of penmanship that will 
assure accurate transcripts on the job. 
Acceptable specimens entitle the writer to 
membership in the Order of Gregg Art- 
ists (O.G.A.). 

Test papers are judged on (1) the 
smoothness and fluency of the notes; (2) 
the formation of the characters as to prop- 
er curve, slant, and joining; and (3) the 
correctness of proportions maintained 
throughout the specimen submitted. A 
“Key to the Marking of 0.G.A. Tests” is 
returned with any failing papers, which 
gives detailed criticism of the faults of 
style noted by the examiner. 


Style Studies 


A few words are selected each month 
from the Membership Test copy on which 
you may find preliminary practice help- 
ful. (Junior candidates may practice these 
forms with profit.) Writing over and over 
the printed outline for any word that you 
cannot execute easily (use a dry pen 
point) will give you the “feel” of the 
correct form; and writing an outline of 
your own over several times, one on top 
of the other, will show you whether you 
have developed good control. Note that 
there is practically no deviation in our 
expert's “rewritten” forms that begin the 
lines of Style Studies in the middle of the 
page. You can test your own writing of 
the basic forms by placing the Corrective 
Slide over your notes. 





A fee of 10¢ is required with tests sub- 
mitted for certificates, except for the 
Superior Merit or the Attainment Certifi- 
cates, which are 50¢ each. Pin awards are 
25¢ each. Applicants for both certificate 
and pin should remit 35¢ to Gregg Awards 
Dept., 330 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 





























UA. 
Test Material 
Typewriting Test Junior O. A. T. Test 
Instructions (See instructions, column 1) 
tyle The Junior Test is a one-page plain ARE YOU REGISTERED? “More protection has been increased by the 
otes copy test, for which typists are eligible security for more people—that is the new law.” 
pert as soon as they are able to copy the ma- meaning of the Social Security Act,” Twenty-three of the questions and 
may terial without errors. Unless specifically writes Federal Security Administra- answers are of a general nature 
on rps aT ee candid: ae tor Oscar R. Ewing, in the preface to (these begin the discussion); Ques- 
any ees Se, Se ae ay ae a little 32-page booklet called “your tions 24 to 28 explain the regulations 
a either single or double space in typing NEW Social Security.” applying to Self-Employed Workers; 
eep these tests, whichever will give the better “Under the new Social Security there are seven about Household 
arrangement to the copy being typed. law, as under the old, our basic Workers’ benefits; two about Service- 
hee i tie iatin the, Me “cedeel ‘ weapon against family insecurity men’s rights; five on Farm Workers’ 
pe tied ‘ ; caused by old age or death is Federal coverage; three on the regulations ap- 
he Since the purpose of the O.A.T. is to Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. plying to employees of Nonprofit Or- 
ni ne focus attention early on professional typ- Nearly three out of four Americans ganizations; and two on the eligibility 
rat ing standards, all work should be done who work for a living will build to- of State and Local Government Em- 
me with a good ribbon and should show an ward security for themselves and ployees—47 questions in all. Pa 
ood, gr gh eggs : il their families under this insurance More Social Security for You, 
will CRER CORER ENS CLONE, lee SE. We program,” Mr. Ewing continues. issued by the Bureau of National Af- 
job. arranged as to margin, centering, and “This booklet is designed to answer fairs at Washington, D.C., also ex- 
rr te alignment. most of the questions about Old-Age plains the new regulations and gives 
Art- Erasures or typographical errors will _ yeh spe ere asked by a detailed Pension and Insurance 
disqualify a test, but all tests may be ose newly covered and those whose Chart. 
the practiced as often as necessary to secure 
oa the desired result up to the day of re- Senior O. A. T. Test 
ceiving the next month’s material. 
the (See instructions, column 1) 
ined 
A i a i SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS UNDER THE NEW LAW 
a 
hich The Senior Test this month is an ex- Monthly Retirement Payments 
s of cerpt from a detailed table accompany- ie ani i tie Married, 
s P ‘ . , vera Married, ied, 
ing a most interesting article in the nae a pee 1 child PA nang 
January American Magazine—an article wage under 65 65 or over under 18 under 18 
called “Are you now a TAX COL- $300.00 $80.00 $120.00 $150.00 $150.00 
ail LECTOR?” which explains quite simply 290.00 78.50 117.80 150.00 150.00 
hick the applications of the new Social Se- 280.00 75.50 115.50 150.00 150.00 
‘l : curity amendments. In copying this table 270.00 77.00 113.30 150.00 150.00 
h. P of Benefits that most of us look forward 260.00 74.00 111.00 148.00 150.00 
—" to collecting someday, correct the six 
om errors that occur. Check carefully to see 250.00 72.50 108.80 145.00 150.00 
you that you catch them all. 240.00 71.00 105.60 142.00 150.00 
re (1) Two amounts are obviously trans- 230.00 69.50 104.30 139.00 150.00 
the posed in column 2; (2) a 5 and 6 are in- 220.00 68.00 102.00 136.00 150.00 
e of terchanged in the $240-Wage line of 210.00 66.50 99.80 133.00 150.00 
_ top column 3; (3) in the $200-Wage group 200.00 65.00 97.50 130.00 150.00 
= of column 3, the amount $93.00 was 190.00 63.50 95.30 127.00 150.00 
. omitted by mistake; and, (4) as a result, 180.00 62.00 90.80 124.00 144.00 
pr the last three entries are out of place 170.00 60.50 88.50 121.00 136.00 
| the (86.30, of course, comes out of this group 160.00 59.00 86.30 118.00 128.00 
f the entirely); (5) an error of $2 was made 
g of in the $150-Wage group of column 4— 150.00 57.50 86.30 115.00 120.00 
clive 110.00 for 112.00; and (6) a misalignment 140.00 56.00 84.00 110.00 112.00 
appears further down that fourth column. 130.00 54.50 81.80 104.00 104.00 
120.00 53.00 79.50 96.00 96.00 
110.00 51.50 77.30 88.00 88.00 
100.00 50.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 
ib- All clubs of test papers should be ac- oe re aaa a pe 
* seats by a be ritten list of names 70.00 35.00 52.50 56.00 56.00 
ifi- to expedite checking and assure accuracy 60.00 30.00 45.00 48.00 48.00 
ire in making out certificates. March copy 
te is good as membership tests for O.A.T., ae ree eo aa yo 
ds C.T., and 0O.G.A. until receipt of the ; ; ; f 
Y. April, 1951, issue. for Sess) 
* Average monthly wage received for at least 18 months after January 1, 1951. (A different formula 
— applies to those who retire before that date.) 
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To compute speed, note the number indicated at the end 


speed, divide total by number o! minutes; or, to get net speed, 





Words 

Grey Matter was started fourteen years 8 
ago. At that time, Grey was still a com- 16 
paratively small advertising agency, al- 24 
though it had been in business about fifteen 33 
years. The basic conception of Grey Matter 4! 
revolved around the belief that the way 49 
to convince prospective clients that an 57 
agency is smart is not by saying that the 
agency is smart, but by saying smart 73 
things. Our magazine was to be an am- 3! 
bassador for Grey, a promotion piece. We 89 
decided, therefore, to include in our publi- 98 
cation as many smart advertising, mer- 105 
chandising, promotion, and selling ideas 113 
as we could, regardless of their origin, but 122 
with each idea given as much additional 130 
interpretive thinking as we could apply 138 
to it. 140 


The very first issue of Grey Matter 147 
brought a request to call on a manufacturer 156 
in the beauty field. It turned out very 164 
quickly to be a substantial account and 172 
practically doubled our total volume over- 180 
night. A short time later we received an 189 
inquiry, as a result of our magazine, from 197 
a large company in the shoe field, and that 206 
account also made a substantial addition 214 
to our total volume. Thus encouraged, we 223 
naturally continued our magazine and re- 231 
doubled our efforts to make it informative, 239 
helpful, and stimulating. 245 


Our original mailing list consisted of 
about one thousand individual names. 260 
From time to time we received requests 268 
to make additions to our mailing list. 276 
Also, as the agency grew, we added more 2:4 
substantial advertisers, with the result 292 
that today we have on our mailing list 300 
practically every advertiser spending $100,- 30% 
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March Competent Typist Test 





of the last line you cepied completely and add 1 for each additional 5 strokes typed. To get gross 


subtract 10 tor each error before dividing by numter of minutes. 


W ords 

000 a year and over on advertising. We 317 
have also added to cur mailing list, entirely 326 
on request, practically every college giv- 334 
ing courses in advertising and merchandis- 342 
ing, and practically every one of the nation- 351 
al advertising media. 356 
About five years ago, we decided that 363 
Grey Matter should display a more de- 370 
cided editorial opinion. We also decided 379 
that, instead of covering a number of 3x6 
ideas, we should concentrate the large 3%4 
part of the issue on one currently impor- 402 
tant topic in the world of advertising, mer- 411 
chandising, promotion, and selling. We 419 
decided that business executives wanted 427 
positive views, positively expressed, and 435 
that there was no reason to feel that, 443 
because we were an advertising agency, 451 
freedom of speech and freedom of opinion 45% 
were not our privilege as well as anybody 467 
else’s. So we set out to make our publica- 476 
tion provocative, stimulating, and construc- 484 
tively suggestive. We pulled no punches. 493 
We spared nobody’s feelings. Oddly enough, 502 
over these last five years that we have 510 
become almost the nagging critic of the 518 
merchandising world, we have not re- 525 
ceived a total of five complaints. We have 534 
never really had a client get mad at us, 542 
although at times our account executives 55) 
have been absolutely positive that that 558 
would be the result. We have never lost 566 
- @ prospective account because of anything 575 
we have said'in our publication. To the 583 
contrary, it seems that business people are 592 
quite willing to accept some printed tongue- 600 
lashing as long as the end results are a 009 
contribution to their volume and profits. 617 


(If necessary, repeat from the beginning to complete a ten-minute test.) 


Adapted from material written by the Grey Advertising Agency 
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{The material below is the same as the C.T. Test across the page, and it 
aud jrom shorthand. Compu rate on this wo ie 
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vided so that you can test and compare your speeds of typing from print 
erial in the same way you do when typing the C.T.) 
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MEINTJE “BIKES” TO WORK 


(Continued from page 324) 
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TEA AND “JAM SESSION” 


(Continued from page 328) 
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Selected by Julius 
0 Nelson, director of 
— the International 
° Artistic Typing Con- 
an ; tests, as a notable 
example of artyping. 
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7 ii if i +! Both of the attractive alphabets shown here are the work of Helen 
#3 i i. Stephen, a student at Grayling (Michigan) High School. Her typewrit- 
3, yO 3 ty ' : a ee ‘ . Pt 
- ts..0°Fso$he. oe ing teacher is Miss Virginia Kraus. Note that these highly original al- 
phabets are composed exclusively of asterisks. By using tight, less-than- 
, srayreeeooggage patts.taneeeegee half spacing, Helen was able to keep the asterisks close together. Her 
i : :? work won high honors for her in the Spring, 1950, artistic typing con- 
— ty nt 3 test sponsored by artypist Julius Nelson. The winning designs of both 
, af ‘ 3* : last year’s and the 1951 International Typewriter Art Contest will be 
et t-$-$-$-4- Sere oth eootsse*ssit shown you later. 
9) 
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Gili) GOES SHOPPING 





HERE’S SOMETHING about 

March and_ spring - around - the - 

corner that even Form 1040 can't 
spoil! I pass a counter with silk scarfs— 
little ones—for only 29c; and, before I 
can control that “impulse buying” im- 
pulse, I've splurged on two! 

One’s a wonderful gold; but the color 
of the other has me stumped. It’s almost 
a perfect match for the potted hvacinth 
Fran, my roommate, brought home the 
other night. Sort of lilac. But Fran says, 
“How can it be a lilac hyacinth?” 

I think she’s just trying to confuse me. 


I’ THERE'S any way to describe how 
my permane nt has #s en looking lately, 
it’s “Utter Fuzz.” You, know—just blah! 

There is some hope for me, though—I 
bought a new Toni kit. If Fran and I get 
the apartment cleaned up Saturday morn- 
ing, she’s going to produce “A New Me,” 
as they say in the fashion ads. 





aie 


Seems Toni has spin curlers that make 
the winding a lot easier, and a solution 
called “Permafix” makes curls last longer. 

The last time Fran gave me a Toni 
wave Bill, our mail-room boy, gave a 
long, low whistle. I smiled and thought 
it was very sweet of him. Very sweet 
and sincere; although, he’s not exactly 
the sweet, sincere type. 

“Some hairdo!” he said. Then, when I 
grinned, he added, “Some hair don’t.” 

See what I mean? 


Bean I rorcet, Fran did something 
wonderful with her hair the other 
night. She had a date for the movies with 
Kermit, and she washed her hair just as 
soon as she got home from work (it was 
my night to fix dinner). As soon as she 
had sh: ampooed it, she sprayed it with a 
light film of cologne and then used our 
hand dryer. 

She kept a net on during dinner and 
while she did the dishes. That way, she 
gave it plenty of time to dry. The cologne 
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speeded up drying time, too, I think. At 
eight o'clock exactly, Kermit rang the 
doorbell (he’s very prompt), and I let 
him in and then came back to the bed- 
room to help Fran take the pins out. It 
was dry—it really was. And it smelled 
wonderful! She says she read about it in 
a Harriet Hubbard Ayer ad. Well, it 
works! ; 





oO OF THE GIRLS at our office has had 
a terrible time with her nails. She 
keeps nicking them on files and the type- 
writer. The last time she took her troubles 
toa beauty shop, the manicurist clipped 
her cuticle practically down to the quick! 

I was asking her about her nails the 
other day. She smiled. “They're fine,” 
she told me. “I decided to take care of 
them myself. I started with Nailflex—and 
it’s good!” 

She says Cutex makes it, and it’s fine 
for keeping cuticles soft and nails non- 
brittle. 


NE OF THE best ways we know to face 
March bluster is to have your own 
Chap Stick [mighty importi unt to use 
capitals, there!] at home and in your desk. 
It’s colorless and medicated, and fine 
to use “as is” for invisible protection 
against dryness and cracking. It does a 
good job, too, of soothing cold sores and 
fever blisters. You can apply it right over 
lipstick, you know, without disturbing the 
color! 


pte NEW BOOKLETS came in the other 
day that look really helpful. One, 
called “The Perfect Secretary: A Hand- 
book of Office Behavior with Tricks of 
the Trade,” is put out by Eaton Paper 
Corp., of Pittsfield, Mass. It’s ten cents, 
and well worth it. 

The second one is something of a sec- 
retarial guide. It’s “Letter Perfect,” pub- 
lished by the Dictaphone Corp., 420-Lex- 
ington Avenue, N.Y.C. 17 and priced at 
twenty cents. It helps with punctuation 


and spelling, especially. 
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F” AN AND I have a nice apartment, all 
right, but the kitchen is distinctly on 
the “cozy” side. It’s what rental agents 
ina large city call a “closet kitchen.” And 
they're so right! To give you some idea 
of its size: at home in “Springfie ld, Mother 
has an alcove for our icebox that’s just 
a wee mite larger than this phone booth 
we cook in! 

We do manage, though. One of the 
cooking gadgets we've found to be a big 
help is this grill. The top section is a hot 
plate for cooking—you can fry or boil on 
it-while the inside is a pull- -out toast 
compartment that makes wonderful 
grilled sandwiches. It works on either AC 
or DC. 

We got ours through Beaumond Dis- 
tributors, 133 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 16. And the price was only $6.95. 








‘RAN AND I got a letter a few weeks ago 

from a girl who went to our business 
school in Springfield. At the top of the 
first page was the cutest gimmick: a tiny 
stamp with a photograph of herself. It's 
the sort of thing I needed desperately 
when I was boss-hunting, to put on re- 
sumés and applications. 

When I answered her letter, I asked 
about them. Seems they’re called Photo- 
stamps and cost $2 for a sheet of 100. 
All you do is send your favorite photo- 
graph, snapshot, or negative (with two 
simoleons, of course) to Croyden Com- 
pany, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 
N.-%. 
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TEA AND “JAM SESSION” 


(Continued from page 336) 
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“PATCHING” BOSS’S GRAMMAR 


(Continued from page 309) 





\in. AGAR, one of our top salesmen, was brought into 
the office as an assistant to the sales manager. Because 
| was familiar with the office routine, I was assigned to 
help orient him to his job. 

He began routine letters with, “We beg to advise 
that we are pleased to say that your order for . . . is 
going forward by express today.” 
‘advise” to “inform.” 


I simply changed 
Next I cut down such sentences 
), “We are in receipt of your letter of the 15th, and are 
pleased to let you know that your order for .. . is 
being shipped by express today.” As he made no 
comment about this, I became bolder and wrote, 
‘Your appreciated order of the 15th for . is being 
expressed to you today.” At that, Mr. Agar laughed 
and said, “Here, you acknowledge these orders, why 
should I waste time dictating to you?” 

Henry, our order clerk, promoted to a supervisory 
job that required him to handle correspondence, did 
not accept revisions so graciously. When he dictated, 
“One of the cars were shipped yesterday,” and I wrote, 
“One of the cars was shipped yesterday,” 
pen correction when signing the letter. 

Fortunately, Henry's type is rare, but you can 
usually get his co-operation by saying, “Oh, I’m sorry, 
Henry, perhaps my handbook on English is not up to 
date. Can you suggest a later one?” 

Be sure you are right, then go ahead. The majority 
of men are grateful when you catch the little blunders 
that even the best of us sometimes make. 


he made a 


SECRETARIES AT RIVERSIDE 


(Continued from page 301) 








Miss French handles telephone calls and Dr. Me- 
Cracken’s large correspondence, as well as his Com- 
mittee and Board work, and arranges for interviews 
regarding pastoral counseling, etc. Much of her work 
is done from notes or by dictaphone, as Dr. McCracken 
is rarely in the office except by appointment. 

Miss Marsh and Miss French share Sunday duty 
with a third staff secretary, each serving every third 
Sunday in the office in the narthex of the church, 
where the service is relayed to them by amplifier. 

But the main part of the Sunday duty is to answer 
the questions of the many visitors—both out-of-towners 
and New Yorkers—who flock to Riverside not only 

hear the sermon and the fine music but also to 
see the beautiful building, the famous Hofmann paint- 
ings, hear the big Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial Carillon, and visit the lovely chapel, where 
so many weddings and baptisms take place. 


KNOWN, INDEED, across America and practically around 
the world is Riverside Church. But for both Rilda 
Marsh and Ellen French it is more than a famed 
place of worship, a “showplace in stone.” It is people 
—thousands of them in the richest and loneliest city 
in the world—and the man who ministers to them. 
Rilda Marsh and Ellen French say it simply. 

They are happy to be his aids. 


CLAR‘O:TYPE 


MAKES TYPING TIDY! 


Sharpens dull, ink- 
clogged type, gives 
clear, readable im- 
pressions. Quick— 
thorough — non- 
inflammable. No 
brushing or spatter- 
ing. It evaporates 
slower, lasts longer. 
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TYPEWRITER DEALERS 











The Sign of a.. 
Well-Protected Office Worker 


Originct CUFF-ETTES 


Sleeve Protectors 


Discriminating secretaries and stenographers ap- 
preciate CUFF-ETTES for smartness as well as 
utility . . . eliminates soiling of blouse and dress 
sleeves—saves many times their cost in cleaning 
bills. They are designed for long-lasting and satis- 
fying wear. CUFF-ETTES are made of clear wash- 
able Vinylite Plastic in the following styles: 


ZIPPER STYLE (illus.).......... $1.00 pr. 
SNAP BUTTON STYLE.......... -50 pr. 
ELASTIC SLIP ON STYLE........ -50 pr. 


10% discount on order of dozen or more pairs 
Order in groups 


Available in red, green, blue, navy and white trimmings 
Send Cash, Check, or M. O.—No. C. O. D.'s 
EDITH BRUNNER 


P. ©. BOX 78 WHITESTONE, NEW YORK 
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